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QUERIES: 


Medinm of Fntercommunication 


LITERARY MEN, GENERAL READERS, ETC. 


“when found, make a note of.’’—CarTain Currie. 


No. 138. 


Saturpay, Avucust 19, 1882. 


Price FouRPENcE, 
Registered as a Newspaper. 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 


Neca SCHOOL of SCIENCE and ROYAL 
SCHOOL of MINES. and Jermyn Street. 
The Seasion 1889-83 will OPEN 2nd, 1882.—The 
may be obtained a me REGISTRAR, Normal School 
South Kensington, 8. 


School of Science, 


SUN FIRE AND LIFE OFFICES, 

S.W.; Oxford Street 
Large bonuses. Immediate settlemen' t of 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
&, REGENT STREET, W., and 14, CORNHILL, London, EC. 
Established 1806. 
Rristing — exceed . 
Invesied Fu: 
anual e 


» gam of Profita.—The next Division of Profits will take place in 
1883. All Bonus Policies issued in 1882 wil pate. 

'redit m, apriicable only to With- bese Policies for the 
Whole Term of Life (Table A. in Prospectus), and to Lives not ex 
ioe 60 years of age. Under this system one-half the premium only is 
oe yabie Suing the first 5, 7, or 10 years, in the option of the Assured ; 

alf-premium remains a charge against the policy, , bearing 

Sper int: payable in An explanato: on 
application. CHARLES STEVENS, 


RESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
8T. MILDRED's HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 


Realised Asse‘s (1881) 
Life Assurance and pepe Funds . 
Annual Income .... 


Moderate Rates of Premium 1oonl Seale of Annuities, Loans 
Granted upon Security Freehold. and Leasehold Pro- 


Life I and other 
pon Security of Rates, ke. 
FP. ALLAN CURTIS, Actuary and Secretary. 


STEPHENS’ 
WRITING AND COPYING 
INKS. 


sy att Srarioners. 


PF, & C, OSLER, 


Now ready, 4 vols. demy 4to, 72. 10s. 
AMIESON’: S SCOTTISH DICTIONARY. 


THER NEW EW EDITION. 
See Notices in Times, Spectator, Atheneum, ke. 
_ ALEX. GARDNER, Paisley, and 12, Paternoster Row, London. — 


ANTIQUARIAN CHRONICLE.—No. III. 
for AUGUST, 1883, price 6d. contains Shakespeare's Zoology— 
Antiquarian Notes, Queries. and Replies— Biographical Gleanings— 
New Uollection of Old Words—Marriage Customs in the North-Rast 
of India—Islington Gleanings—Hampstesd Gleanings—Duels—Geffrey 
Whitney's Advice—Nothing New under the Sun. 

Published by JAMES H. FENNELL, 7, Red Lion Court, Fleet 

London, E.C, Catalogue of Old Books now ready. 


Every SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or News-agent, 
price THREEPENCE, 


AT HEN # U 


This Day's ATITEN.2UM contains Articles on 

The BRITISH ASSOCIATION at SOUTHAMPTON, 

WILLIS-BUND’S CASES from the STATR TRIALS. 

HUGHES'S MEMOIR of DANIEL MACMILLAN, 

The SONGS of the SPANISH GIPSIES. 

PINCHES on the BABYLONIAN WEDGE-WRITING. 

A NEW WORK by BOSSUET. 

TRELAND’S LIFE of EMERSON. 

INDIA as KNOWN to the ANCIENTS. 

NOVELS of the WEEK. 

THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

BOOKS for the YOUNG. 

HISTORICAL and ANTIQUARIAN BOOKS. 

LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The HAL! of PEMBROKE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE —CAX- 
TON’S “FOUR SONS of AYMON”—The “ QUARTERLY RE- 
VIEW” on SWIFT—MR. W. STANLEY JEVONS, F.R.8S.—The 
COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 


ALs0— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIEN E—Nicols on Salmon at the Antipodes ; Geographical Notes ; 
Meetings ; Gossip. 
FINE ART—Villiers Stuart on the Funeral Tent of an 
mueen ; Giraud’s Les Arts Métal; t.ibrary Table; New 
vate Collections of England ; Gossip. 
MUSIC—New Publications ; Gossip. 
Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS Wellington Street, Strand, 


PRIZE MEDAL, SYDNEY, 1879, “ FIRST AWARD.” 


THURSTON’S 
BILLIARD TABLES. 


16, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. G. H. JONES, 57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward a Pamphlet, free by post, explanatory 
of his system. 


| 
| 
FOR 
| 
| 
| 
P | 
G 
£2,984,914 
- 595,459 
London, 
Dane Servien. Chine Dessert Services 
Glass Dessert Services. China Dinner Services. 
Glass Table Decorations. China Breakfast Services. 
Giass Table Lamps. China Tea Services. 
Glass Wall Lights China Vases. 
ey Birmingham : Manufactory, Broad Street. 
8. No. 138. 
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WORKS 


OF 


WILLIAM J. THOMS, F.S.A. 


Now ready, post 8vo. 10s, 6d, 
The LONGEVITY of MAN: its Facts and 


its Fictions. With a Prefatory Letter to Prof. Owen, C.B., 
** On Exceptional Longevity : its Limits and Frequency.” 


“Mr. Thoms was admirably qualified to perform the task 
which he has undertaken, and he has performed it with signal 
success.....No one but Sir George C. Lewis could have under- 
taken such a work with such advantages, and even he could 
not have produced a more practical and intelligent book.” 

Law Magazine and Review. 


“Mr. Thoms has issued anew his interesting treatise on 
* Human Longevity.’ The value of the book is enhanced by 
the addition of an excellent letter, full of humour and shrewd- 
ness, and addressed to Prof Owen.”—Atheneum. 


May be had separately, price ls. post free, 


EXCEPTIONAL LONGEVITY: its Limits 
and Frequency. Considered in a Letter to Prof. Owen, C.B, 


Price 1s. post 8vo. (post free), 


The DEATH WARRANT of CHARLES 
the FIRST. (Another Historic Doubt.) 


“*Mr, Thoms cites many more facts to show that the warrant 

wes only partially signed on the 29th, and that many of the 

were obtained by hook and by crook during the two 

preceding days, and the obvious inference is that the death 

warrant of Charles I. was a document in every way irregular.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


Price 3s, 6d. cloth boards, 


HANNAH LIGHTFOOT; QUEEN 
CHARLOTTE and the CHEVALIER D'EON; DR. WIL- 
MOT’S POLISH PRINCESS. 


“‘These antiquated scandals are here blown to the winds by 
irresistible evidence.” —Inverness Courier. 


“Mr. Thoms has in fifty pages—readable and well worth 
reading—corrected the credulities of a century’s gossip, and 
contributed some very important historical facts,” 

Birmingham Journal. 


London : F, Noreats, 7, King Street, Covent Garden. 


Just published, crown 8vo. 5e. cloth, 


[THE HALL-MARKING of JEWELLERY 

PRACTICALLY CUNSIDERED. Comprising an Account of 
the Assay Towns, and om Stamps Employed ; also the Laws relating 
to the Standards and Hall-Marks at the various Assay Offices; the 
Mixing of Standard Alloys, &c. By GEURGE GEE. 

“Mr. Gee bas collected a great deal of information in connexion 
with the law and practice of hall-marking, and his handbook | wil 
prove a useful and trustworthy guide to the trade and the public.” 

English Mechanic 


“ The work will be of great use to the collector of plate 
the dealer in it.”—British Mau. 
CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, *tationers’ Hall Court, London, B.C. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND is sold at all Railway Bookstalls 
and by all Booksellers. Subscribers’ Copies can be forwarded 
direct from the Office, 26, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 

Terms for Subscription and Postage :— 

Weekly Number. . 10s. 10d. for the year. 
Monthly Parts .. .. .. 12s, 7d, 


Post-Office Orders should be made payable to Ma, Hzxrz 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 


Tee Pobite ore invited te to send, from any part of the world, te 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast, for samples and price lists om 
free) of their all Pure Flax 

6 per doz. 
CAM BR | 3 Ladies’ . 9 per dos. 


Direct from the POCKET Cleaver, Beat 
obinson jeaver, Belfast, have a 
Manufacturers. world-wide fame.” —Qu 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 
ALLEN'S 


PORTMANTEAUS, 


37, STRAND, LONDON. 
STRONG DRESS BASKETS. 
OVERLAND TRUNKS. 
GLADSTONE BAGS, &c. 
Illustrated Catalogues free. 


Cash 
Discount 
10 per cent. 


PRIZE MEDALS FOR 
GENERAL EXCELLENCE. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.—For 
speci e and earn gratitude 
have’ experienced their unrivalled power over these complaints, 
and who have been raised from prostrate h anda 
loathsome to themselves and others, renders it quite waprormary to 
enlarge in this place upon their extraordinary virtu parts 
affected should be bathed with lukewarm water, and co the, 
are thereby opened, the Ointment 1 should be well rubbed in. at least 
isorders, as reat'y 
check the fever ant i inflammation, purify the blood, and eject alk 
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Aotes. 


MEMORABLE RESIDENTS IN ISLINGTON, 
BARNSBURY, AND PENTONVILLE. 
(Continued from p. 122.) 

Isaac Collins.—Isaac Collins, professor of the 
‘violin and teacher of music, known to the musical 
world about 1831 as the “English Paganini,” 
resided for some years at 8, Canonbury Villas, 
now called 58, Halton Road, Canonbury Square. 
He afterwards removed to 33, Hugh Street, 
Pimlico, where he died November 24, 1871, aged 
seventy-four years. Isaac Collins performed on 
the violin in the orchestras of the Opera and 
Crystal Palace, and at one time was leader at 
some of the principal London theatres. One of 
his accomplished sons, the late George Collins, 
who died Nov. 24, 1869, was the well-known 
principal solo violoncello performer at the Opera, 

r Hall oratorios, and Promenade Concerts 
under the late M. Jullien (Jullien was born 1810, 
died at Paris, 1860, aged fifty years). Viotti 
Collins, his eldest son, is at the present time well 
known in the musical world as a solo violinist and 
member of the Opera orchestra. Isaac Collins 
and his sons and daughters were most skilful 
musicians. When they gave a public concert the 


father and his family used to form an entire 


'| orchestra among themselves, as vocalists, solo, and 


instrumental performers. 

William Knight—William Knight, F.S.A., 
resided some years ago in a white-fronted villa at 
the corner of Canonbury Place, near Canon- 
bury Tower. In his library was to be seen 


4|% choice collection of angling books, missals, 


prints, &c., and near his house in his lifetime 
were most extensive and beautiful grounds, 
bounded on one side by the New River, then 
a most charming place, all now nearly built 
over and covered with villas. In the pn was 
to be seen one of the brick lodges with a rebus 
inserted in the wall, “bolt in a tun,” built by 
William Bolton, Prior of St. Bartholomew, Smith- 
field, the builder of Canonbury House. Canon- 
bury House was built between the years 1509 and 
1512 by William Bolton, who, according to Stow, 
was prior from 1509 till his death, April 15, 1532. 
The rebus is still to be seen on the wall of a 
rivate house, 2, Alwyne Villas, Canonbury 
errace. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, Sir 
John Spencer, a wealthy citizen and clothworker, 
bought the manor of Thomas, Lord Wentworth, 
and in 1570 resided at Canonbury House. He 
was sheriff in 1583 and 1584; Lord Mayor of 
London, 1594. Sir John Spencer died March 30, 
1609, and was buried, with his wife and daughter, 
in the church of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate Street, 
near his town residence, Crosby Place, now the 
site of Crosby Square. The ball of the mansion 
still remains. The manor of Canonbury descended 
to his daughter and heir Elizabeth, who married 
in 1594 William, the second Lord Compton, who 
was created March 30, 1618, Earl of Northampton. 
The old manor-house which formerly stood in 
Ashby Street, Northampton Square, Clerkenwell, 
was the residence of the Earls of Northampton. 
The manor house was taken down. The martyrs’ 
memorial church and the Horological Institute 
now occupy the site. The following celebrities 
had lodgings in Canonbury Tower: John New- 
bery, the publisher, of St. Paul's Churchyard ; 
Oliver Goldsmith, the author of the Vicar of 
Wakefield; William Woodfall (born 1745, died 
1803, aged fifty-eight years), the printer of the 
Letters of Junius, the first letter appearing 
Jan. 21, 1769, and the last dated Jan. 21, 
1772; Ephraim Chambers, born at Milton 
Kendal, estmoreland, the compiler of the 
first English encyclopedia, resided in Canon- 
bury House, died there on May 15, 1740, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. The first 
edition of the Encyclopedia appeared in 1728 in 
two volumes, folio; Dr. Rees published another 
in four volumes in 1778-1785, and between 1803 
and 1813 he published an edition in forty-five 
volumes, Dr, Abraham Rees was the editor of 
Chambers’s Encyc ia. He died 1825, and was 
buried in Banhill Fields : 
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Epitaph on Ephraim Chambers by himself. 
Heard of by many. 
Who led Late berween Fame and Obscurity, 
a Life between Fam » 
Neither abounding nor deficient in Learning, 
Devoted to Study, but as a man 
who thinks himself bound to all Offices of Humanity. 
Having finished his life, and his Labour together 
Here desires to rest 
Ephraim Chambers 
Obiit May 15% 1740, 

Samuel Phelps.—At 8, Canonbury Square re- 
sided for many years Samuel Phelps, tragedian, 
who was born at Devonport, near Plymouth, on 
Feb. 13, 1804. He made his first appearance at 
the .o+- Theatre in 1837. In conjunction 
with Mrs. Warner he opened Sadler's Wells 
Theatre in 1844. In 1846 Mrs. Warner retired 
from Sadler's Wells, and then Mr. Phelps 
entered into —— with Thomas Longden 
Greenwood. March, 1862, Mr. Phelps retired 
from the management of Sadler's Wells Theatre. 
He afterwards removed to 420, Camden Road, 
and died at Anson’s Farm, Cospersall, near Epping, 
Nov. 6, 1878, seventy-four years. Mr. 
Phelps was buried in Highgate Cemetery. 

Samuel Rogers.—Samuel Rogers, banker and 
poet, born at Newington Green, July 30, 1763, 
the author of The Pleasures of Memory, 1792, 
and other works, resided some years ago in 
ang Place. He died at 22, St. James’s 
Place, Westminster, Dec. 18, 1855, aged ninety- 
two years, and was buried in the family vault in 
Hornsey Churchyard, Dec. 26, 1855. On the 
opposite side of the churchyard is seen the plain 
tombstone of “ Barbara,” the daughter of Thomas 
Moore, poet. She died Sept. 17, 1817. Moore 

near the foot of Muswell Hill, nearly 
=_— the carriage entrance of the Alexandra 
. Part of the front of the cottage is 

now altered into a tavern; the name Lalla Rookh 
was painted on the garden door. Moore left 
Hornsey in 1818, and resided at Sloperton Bowood, 
izes, Wiltshire. He was born May 28, 1779, 
and died Feb. 25, 1852, aged seventy-three years, 

Thomas E. Tomlins.—Thomas Edylyne Tomlins 
resided at 3, Charles Street, Gibson Square. 
He was the author of Iseldon, a perambulation of 
Islington, 1858, and other interesting works. 
an Calvert —. — Thomas Calvert 

irtin, surgeon, resi some years ago at 2, 
Hornsey Row, near Canonbury Lane, now 271, 
Upper Street, Islington. He was the son of 
Thomas Girtin, the water-colour painter. 
Thomas Girtin, his father (the father of the school 
of English water-colour artists), was born Feb. 18, 
1775, at Southwark. His father was a rope and 
cordage manufacturer. Clirtin died at his lodgings 
in the Strand, Nov. 9, 1802, aged ——— 
years, and was buried in St. Paul’s Church, 


Covent Garden. He first exhibited at the Roya? 
Academy, Somerset House, in the years 17 
1795, and lastly 1801. He resided at that time 
at 2, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, City. Thomas Girtin 
and J. M. W. Turner, R.A., travelled together in 
their young days, and produced some of the finest 
paintings and sketches of places in Lincolnshire 
and Yorkshire and elsewhere. J. M. W. Turner 
was born at 26, Maiden Lane, Govent Garden, 
May 14, 1775 (his father was a hairdresser). In 
1836 Turner resided at 47, Queen Anne 
Street, W. He died at 119, Cheyne Walk, 
Chelsea, Dec. 19, 1851, aged seventy-six years, 
Turner was buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Thomas 
Calvert Girtin, the son of Thomas Girtin, resided 
Ellington Street, he left 
ington some years ago, and retired to Liverpool, 
where he died. Epwarp Spencer. 
(To be continued.) 


WILLS OF MARINE MARSHALLS. 
(Concluded from p. 124.) 


Will of Benjamin Marshall, now belonging to his 
ame ship the Pembroke. Dated Dec. 4, 1740. 
Samuel Hanchard, of parish of St. Dunstan, Stepney, 
co. Middlesex, weaver, executor and universal legatee, 
He proved Dec, 8, 1744. (Anstis, 289.) 

Will of James Marshall, belonging to his Majesty’s ship 
the Revenge. Dated Nov. 28,1743. J ohn Cathcart, of 
the said ship, executor and universal legatee. Adminis- 
tration to William Hoppes, ng | of said John 
Cathcart, April 9, 1745. (Seymour, 117.) 

Will of Thomas Marshall, mariner, belonging to his 
Majesty's ship the Prince of Orange. Dated Aug. 31, 
1743. Daughter, Elizabeth Marshall, of the parish of 
Portsea, in Hampshire, executrix and universal legatee. 
Administration, Feb. 18, 1745, to William Edsar, the 
curator of Elizabeth Marshall, spinster, a minor, of goods 
of Thomas Marshall, widower, deceased. (Edmunds, 56), 

Will of John Marshall, belonging to his Majesty's 
ship Grafton. Dated May 31, 1740. Wife Eleanor 
Marshall, of Tillmouth (sic), co. Northumberland, 
widow (sic), executrix and universal legatee. Adminis- 
tration of the goods of John Marshall late of North 
Shields, in the parish of Tinmouth, co. Northumberland, 
but on board his Majesty's ship the Princess Royal, de- 
ceased, granted to Margaret —y + ~- of William 
now in ge the seas, the lawful 
Eleanor Marshali, widow and relict of deceased, Feb. 6, 
1746. (Potter, 45. 

Will of John Marshall, of Yarmouth, co. Norfolk, 

mariner. Dated July 5, 1746. Friend Joshua Wood- 
cock, victualler, executor and universal legatee. He 
proved Feb. 25, 1746. (Potter, 47.) 
Will of John Marshall, marine, on board the ship 
Marlborough. Dated Jan. 2, 1746/7. William Quin. 
Benjamin nell. Caleb Blunt, executor. He proved 
April 19, 1748. (Strahan, 122) ., : 
ill of Abel Marshall, marine, in Col. Duncomb’s 
iment, at present serving on board his Ma 8 
ship Sutherland. Dated April 2, 1747. Friend George 
Lane, marine, of the said regiment, universal legatee 
and executor. Administration to John Flood, attorney 
for said executor, Sept. 7, 1748, (Strahan, 272.) 

Will of Thomas — of the parle’ of St. George, 
co. Middlesex, mariner. t, 28, 1748. Real 


Bere. Bat 
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friend Ann Joblin, wife of Andrew Joblin, of parish 
aforesaid, labourer, executrix and universal legatee. She 
proved March 13, 1749. (Lisle, 83.) 

Will of Abraham Marshall, late belonging to the Duke 
of Cumberland, privateer. Dated Dec. 5, 1748. Sarah 


Palla, of Upper Tooting, co. Surrey, spinster, executrix | 210 


and universal | She proved March 21, 1748. 


isle, 83.) 
ba of James Marshall, mariner, of his Majesty’s ship 
the Lyon. Dated March 27, 1747. Wife Catherine 
Marshall, of parish of St. George, Hanover Square, 
executrix and universal legatee. She proved Dec. 4, 
1750. (Greenly, 393.) 

Will of William Marshall, mariner, belonging to his 
Majesty's ship Elizabeth. Dated March 19, 1749. 
Brother, Edmund Marshall, of Ferry Bridge, and Ann 
England, of Castleford, both in co. York, universal 

and executors. Administration to John Bees 
ley, attorney to said executors. Nov. 28,1751. (Busby, 
315 


ill of James Marshall, mariner, belonging to his 
Majesty's ship Pembroke. Dated Oct. 26,1747. Wife 
Mary Marshall executrix and universal legatee. She 
proved July 21,1752. (Bettesworth, 192.) 

Will of John Marshall, marine, of Sir Andrew w’s 
tegiment, now belonging to his Majesty’s ship Ruby. 
Dated Oct. 20,1747. Mother, Ann Marshall, of Clerken- 
well parish, London, executrix and universal legatee, 
Administration of goods of John Marshall, deceased, a 
bachelor, to John Marshall, husband and administrator 
of Ann Marshall, deceased, who survived the testator 
but died before she proved, 1754, (Pinfold, 173. 

Will of He arshall, mariner, of his Majesty's 
ship Defiance. Wife Mary Marshall, of Southwark, co. 
Surrey, executrix and universal legates. Dated April 25, 
1755. She proved April 15, 1756. (Glazier, 111.) 

Will of William Marshall, belonging to his Majesty's 
ship Arundell. Dated Dec. 25, 1754. Mother, Christian 
Marshall, of Portseazar. Brother, Elias Marshall. Father, 
William Marshall, gunner of his Majesty's ship Woolwich. 
Friend Jacob Andrews, Appoints father executor. Ad- 
ministration to John Webster, attorney for William 
Marshall, the executor of goods of the testator (who died 
@ bachelor), June 4, 1756. (Glazier, 170.) 

Will of John Marshall, now belonging to his Majesty's 
~*~ Antelope. Dated Sept. 4, 1755. Friend Susanna 

er, of Red Lion Street, London, executrix and uni- 
versal Jegatee. She proved (then a spinster) Feb, 14, 
1757. (Herring, 59.) 

Will of Charles Marshall, muscioner (sic) on board the 
King of Prussia, private ship of war. Dated Dec. 29 
1756. Susanna, wife of Edward Rainsford, of Bridewell, 
precinct of the parish of St. Brides (sic), co. Middlesex, 
waterman, sole executor and unive legatee. She 
proved Sept. 13, 1757. (Herring, 281.) 

Will of Samuel Marshall, the second mariner, now 
Rt his Majesty's ship Ramilies. Dated April 
$,1757. Wife Ann Marshal (sic), of North Yarmouth, co. 
Norfolk, sole executrix and residuary legatee. She proved 
March 9, 1758. (Hutton, 

Will of George Marshall, of the ish of St. Olave's, 
Southwark, mariner. Dated Oct. 21,1730. Wife Eliza- 
beth Marshall, sole executrix and universal legatee. She 
proved Dec. 4, 1758. (Hutton, 375.) 

Will of James Marshall, belonging to his Majesty's 
ship the Sterling Castle. Dated Oct. 24, 1757. iend 
Isaac Crofts, of St. Nicholas, Deptford, executor and 
‘universal legatee. He proved March 15, 1759. (Arran, 


101. 

Wil of James ye ge or Marshal], belong- 
ing to his Majesty's ship Prince Frederick, Dated 
June 15, 1757. Father mother, David and Jennet 


Martiall, of Ferry Port on Craig, near Dunde (sic), Scot- 
land, executors and universal legatees. Administration 
to James Laird, attorney for said executors, now residing 
at Fe Port on Craig, eo. Fife, of of James 
Marshall, a bachelor, deceased, June 28, 1759. (Arran, 


ill of Samuel Marshall, mariner, belonging to his 
amg be ship Centaur. Dated July 23,1756. Mother, 
Mary Marshall, widow, of Kingston-upon-Hull, universal 
legatee and executrix. Administration of goods of Samuel 

arshall, deceased, a bachelor, to Matthew Dore, at- 
sang for said executrix, March 18, 1760. (Lynch, 
-) 


Will of Henry Marshall, mariner, of his rn he 
ship Devonshire. Dated Feb. 1,1758. Cousin Christ 
Bleketer, of Pathlwad in the shire of Fife, sole executrix 
and universal legatee. Administration to John Beatson, 
attorney for executrix (testator died a bachelor), May 
2, 1760. (Lynch, 205.) 

Will of James Marshall, mariner. Dated March 7, 
1755. Wife Elizabeth Marshall, of the parish of St. 
Paul, Shadwell, universal legatee and executrix. She 
proved Sept. 23, 1760. (Lynch, 364.) 

W. 


Txomas Woop, Bisnor or Licurigtp (Wood- 
Bliss, Athene Oxon., iv. 881).—See Lives of the 
Norths (8vo. ed.), i.297. Tanner MSS. Kennett’s 
Reg. and Chron. Edm. Ch. Waters, “ Genealogical 
Memoirs of the Kindred Families of Thomas 
Cranmer and Thomas Wood” in his Genealogical 
Memoirs of the Chesters of Chicheley, pp. 488-506 
(thirty copies of Lives of Thomas Cranmer and 
Thomas Wood privately printed 1877). 

Joseph Appison (Wood-Bliss, Athene Ozon., 
iv. 603).—“ N. & Q.,” 4" 8S. x. ind.; 5" §. vi. 343; 
vii. ind. Friend of Kennett’s, furthers his design 
of establishing a chaplain at Leghorn (Kennett’s 
Life, 57). His daughter died 1797 (Gent. Mag., 
Ixvii. 256a, 385 seq.). Life, by Nath. Ogle, 1826, 

t S8vo.; fifty copies privately printed. 
Paul, Addison’s Influence on the Social Reform of 
his Age, 1876, 4to. pp. 58 (Hamburg, Seippel). 
The Evening Standard, Jan. 4, 1873, reprinted 
from Long Ago the following entry from the 


‘| register of St. Edward the King and Martyr, 


Lombard Street: “Joseph Addison, of Bilton, in 
the county of Warwick, Esq., was married unto 
Charlotte, Countess Dowager of Warwick and 
Holland, of the parish of Kensington, in the 
county of Middlesex, on the 9th day of August, 
Anno Domini 1716.” Westminster Abbey Re- 
gisters, by J. L. Chester, Lond. 1876, p. 296: ° 
“1719, June 26. The Right Hon. Joseph Addison, 
Esq., buried in the Duke of Albemarle’s vault.” 
Bloxam, Register of Magd. Coll., Oxford, vi. 
E. B. Mayor. 


Tue Caurca In THE Istes or GUERNSEY AND 
Jersey in THE Years 1563 anp 1565.—At the 
present time, when the ecclesiastical severance of 
the islands of Guernsey ‘and Jersey from the see 
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of Winchester has been contemplated, the follow- 
ing letters from the Lords of the Council in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth may not be uninterest- 
ing. They were copied from originals among the 
papers of the Baroness North at Wroxton in 
Oxfordshire. There are many papers relating to 
this subject in the Domestic Series of State Papers, 
Addenda, 1547-1561, but these letters do not 
appear among them. They may, perhaps, be 
considered an answér to a letter from Sir Hugh 
Paulet to Cecil (Calendar, Domestic, 1601-1603, 
Addenda, 1547-1565, 500), where it is said, 
“The inhabitants of Jersey, being beyond the 
compass of the penal laws, require to be led in 
matters of religion by some order from Queen or 
Council sent to the &c., so as to keep the 
people in Uniformity.” 

“ After oure hartie com’endac’ons whereas wee have 
ben informed that Nicholas Baudeuyn preacher in the 
Isle of Guernesey is a man for wisdom and learninge 

fitte for that callinge and by hys good doctrine 
doth continually laboure to advaunce the glory of God 
and the hono’ and Estate of the Queenes Ma"* in that 
said Isle, because we perceave he hath at this present no 
settled livinge, but suche as is taken of the devotion of 
the people by waye of charitie of their free will and 
libertie, we thought it meete to require i that upon 
considerat’on of the estate of the said Isle you take 
order amonge yo" selves that of suche wheafes [ waifs) or 
other thinges that shal be founde to be in her Ma" dis- 
position you oe such conveniente portions to- 
wards the relief of the said preacher as by yo" wisdome 
ou shall thinke reasonable and necessarye, that he may 
be better enabled to continue hys labor and endeavo™ 
as he hath done hitherto. so it. fare you well. 
from Westminster the 9 of June 1563. Yo" Lovinge 
N. Baco’, F. Bedford, Pembroke, J. Clinto’, W. Howard, 
F. Knowles, W™ Cicill, N. Woton. 

“To our lovinge frances Chamberlain, Esq’. Capp" of 
the Isle of Gurnsey, F. Carewe, and the reste of the 
Commissioners appointed for the Isle of Guernesey. 

“ After o* hartie com’endac’ons, whereas the Queenes 
most excellent Ma"* doth understand that the Isles of 
Gurnesey and Jersey did in some sorte depende from the 
diocese of Constance ({Coutances], and that in the same 
diocese was certayne churches well reformed agreeinge 
altogether w'* the doctrine sett forth in this Realme, 
knowinge also that you have a minister that since his 
arrivall into Gurnesey bath used the lyke order of 
preachinge and administeringe w is used in the said 
reformed churches, or as it is used in the frenche 
churche in London, Her Ma* for divers respects and 
co’siderac’ons movinge her, her hyghnes willeth and 
— the said order of preachinge and administer- 
nge to be contynued in St Peters ports as heretofore it 
hath ben accustomed by the said minister, meaninge 
allwayes that the residue of the parishes in the said Isle 
shall diligently caste awaye all superstitions used in the 
said diocese, and so contynue there the order of service 
established and sett forthe in this Realme w* the in- 
junctions necessarye for that purpose, wherein faill you 
not to give yo" helpe and assistaunce as maye better serve 
to the glorye of God. biddinge you farwell, from Riche- 
mont the 7 of Auguste, 1565. Yo" lovinge, N. Bacon, 
W. North, R. Leycester, Jo. Clinton, E. Rofen, Fr. 
Knowles, W. Cicell.” 


Ev. Pa. Sureiey. 
Stratford-on-Avon. 


Tue Revisep VERSION OF THE New Tesra- 
mENT.—The article in the Quarterly for April on 
the Revised Version will probably cause scholars 
more and more to doubt whether that version can 
possibly gain any hold on public favour, and 
without that favour no version will ever stand, as 
witness the victorious Psalter, which is the version 
ever quoted and referred to, while the Bishops’, the 
Genevan, and the Authorized have in vain stood in 
its way. It would take a long time, and require 
more MS. knowledge than I possess, to any 
opinion as to whether the celebrated Vatican, 
Sinaitic, and Codex Beze documents (especially 
the two former) have been hitherto too highly 
esteemed; but I am sorry to see that in 
order to support their theory Drs. Westcott and 
Hort, who have so much influenced the revision, 
should decide that the vemerable Peschito has 
undergone a revision at some unknown period, 
bringing it into “some connexion with the Syrian 
revising of the Greek text,” which, it appears, 
they assume as the origin of the (supposed by 
them) faulty Textus Receptus. It seems hard to be 
told that that fine old version is thus unworthy of a 
dignity which has endeared it to so many scholars 
—a version first printed in 1555, and edited by the 
celebrated Prof. Lee in 1816 for the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. Surely this article in the 
Quarterly will, as the author himself thinks, 
compel men of ability to sift the matter closely, 
and we shall see, it is to be hoped, whether our 
New Testaments are to be read according to the 
dictation of B and §&, which the author pro- 
nounces to be two of the foulest copies in exist- 
ence, and whether our Peschito Syriac is hence- 
forth to be regarded as of no weight or authority. 
The writer of the article has made, as I think, a 
slip, which does not affect his argument at all, but 
which, as it may mislead some readers, may deserve 
a notice. It is an error to suppose that the varia- 
tion in Greek tenses can always be expressed, or 
need be expressed, in other languages. Motives 
of euphony were sometimes influential. The 
writer, referring to 1 John v. 18, in p. 366, says: 
“St. John is distinguishing between the mere 
recipient of the new birth (6 yevvnOels Tov 
Qcov) and the man who retains the sanctifyin 
influences of the Holy Spirit which he receive 
when he became regenerate (6 yeyevvypévos 
tov Ocov).” The latter, he says, “ sinneth not”; 
the former, he says, “keepeth himself, and the 
evil one toucheth him not.” On examination it 
will be found that the same person is intended 
in each clause. Surely the verse might have been 
simply, “ We know that every one who has been 
born of God sinneth not, but keepeth himself.” 
I purposely refrain from the discussion whether 
we should read “him” or “himself.” St. John 
however, repeats, with a slight variation of tense! 
the subject of the first clause, and we might ex- 
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press it in English, “We know that every one 
who is born of God sinneth not, but the man 
born of God keepeth himself.” Do the Fathers 
recognize any distinction here of persons dif- 
ferently circumstanced? I have two before me, 
and they evidently see only one individual. 
Severus says: “Opas dre yeyevvnpévos Tov 
dua ov duapravey, Ste 
piow éorw Ste Eavrov. 
Here there is no distinction recognized whatever. 
Our English versions also have “is born” or “is 
begotten” in each clause, and both Luther and 
De Wette see no distinction, but in each clause 
have “geboren ist.” No wonder that any writer 
under the pressure of an arduous task should err 
now and then in a matter of detail—now and then 
“bonus dormitat Homerus”—but I point out this 
one error as the article has been very generally 
H. F, Wootrycn. 
Oare Vicarage, Faversham. 


Tae Paris Recister or Lower Heyrorp, 
Oxon.—A curious entry, for which there is no 
certain explanation, occurs in this register. Tho- 
mas Cole, who was in possession of the rectory 
for several years, until he was ejected by the 
Parliamentarians, is seen to have entered his own 
name for several years as “ Thomas Cole, sepultus 
est,” or “sepultus sum.” This entry occurs among 
the burials once in the year for nine years. I did not 
think to observe whether it was commonly on the 
same day. Perhaps Mr. Dew, who is an occasional 
correspondent, will oblige by stating whether this 
is the case. Thomas Cole does not appear to have 
been considered insane, being reported of by his 
parishioners as “an honest, sober, blameless, good 
man as lived ” (Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergy). 
If it is to be taken that he felt that he was 
“buried” in his secluded village, he still, “ after 
his sequestration, retired to Kirtlington, where 
he spent the remainder of his days”—a yet 
smaller place in his own neighbourhood. He was 
the son of Dr. Cole, Dean of Lincoln, and Pre- 
sident of C.C.C., Oxon., of which college he had 
been one of the fellows. His son was rector of 
the adjacent parish of Steeple Aston. 

Ep. MarsHALt. 


Sucar an AntTiIpoTe To Atconor.—One of the 
curious matters connected with the remarkable 
trial of Lamson for poisoning his brother-in-law 
was the criminal’s excuse for having sugar brought 
into the room, in order to serve as a suitable 
vehicle for the aconitine which he intended to 
administer to his victim. The sugar, he said, 
would counteract the alcoholic influence of the 
sherry they were drinking, which, he remarked, 
was very strong. The court, the jury, and the 
public generally treated this as a statement made 


cent. viii. sec. 726: “ Minores haustus citius quam 
magni inebriant ; vinum saccarites minus, quam 
vinum purum...... Referunt et ebrietatis amulc- 
tum, si vinum saccarites hauriatur, post vinum 
urum.” Here we have a clear expression of belief 
in the power of sugar, not only to render wine 
less intoxicating, being mixed therewith at the 
time of drinking it, but also to remove the ill 
effects of strong unmingled wine. If this opinion 
were current in Shakspere’s day, Falstaff’s “sack 
and sugar” needs no further commentary. 

ALFRED WALLIs. 


AsTRONOMERS AND AsTROLOGERS.—The article 
on John Flamsteed in Hone’s Every-Day Book for 
Aug. 10 contains a “Scheme of the Heavens,” 
erected by that celebrated astronomer, for the day, 
hour, and minute at which the first stone of the 
Royal Observatory was laid, and still preserved in 
a folio MS. volume in Flamsteed’s handwriting at 
Greenwich. It is queried by the editor whether 
or not Flamsteed was really a believer in the science 
of astrology; but the question has some light 
thrown upon it by an inscription in the centre of 
the “Scheme,” which, as given by Hone, has « 
very cabalistic appearance, “ Risun tene atigamite.” 
It will doubtless strike many of your readers, as it 
did me, that this might read into a very hackneyed 
quotation from the Ars Poetica; anda most courteous 
reply from the Astronomer-Royal to a query I 
addressed to him informs me that the inscription 
is clearly enough “Risum teneatis amici”; the 
explanation of which I take to be that Flamsteed 
erected the scheme half in joke, and added the 
quotation to propitiate, as it were, the criticism of 
future readers. The memoirs of Flamsteed con- 
tained in the same MS. volume, and printed by 
Hone, are most interesting as bearing on his con- 
troversy with Newton. He states that he began to 
study mathematics in 1662, and that in 1665 he 
“calculated eclipses and the planets’ places from 
Streete’s Caroline tables.” The very volume used b 
him (Astronomia Carolina, “ printed for Lodowic 
Lloyd, and to be sold at his shop at the Castle in 
Cornhill, 1661”) is in my possession. It has on the 
title-page the autograph of “John Flamsteed, pr. 
7s. 6d.,” and the tables of logarithms are well 
thumbed. J. Hopexry. 
Richmond, Surrey. 


SrarrorDsHIRE A SPELL oF 
Voices.—The following curious piece of folk-lore 
occurs in the Argus (Brighton evening paper) of 
July 26, 1882 :— 


“An extraordi instance of credulity came on 


nary 
Monday before the Willenhall (Staffordshire) magistrates, 
Joseph Butler, fifty-two, chain-maker, being charged 
with obtaining money by false pretences from Thomas 
Starkey, locksmith. Sarah Starkey, wife of prosecutor, 
stated that she went with a female friend to prisoner's 


at random in order to serve a But see 


Bacon, Sylva Sylvarum, Amst., Elzevir, 1648, 


house. She told him that she believed there was a spell 
put upon her, a spell of voices, and that one special voice 
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was like his. Prisoner replied that this was very likely, 
because it was his own handiwork, as he had put the 
spell on her, and he could take it off again. She asked 
him how much he would charge for her relief, urging 
that the voices troubled her day and night ; she further 
inquired if he could tell who had caused him to work 
the spell, and he told ber that several of her neighbours 
were at the bottom of it, giving the names of two men 
and speaking of a little sallow-faced woman. He said he 
could take the spell away for 1/. 14s. 6d. She gave him 
the money, and he gave her a piece of brown paper of an 
oval shape, and told her to wear it in her bosom, He 
added that if she had not come to see him when she did 
she would have been in the cemetery. After looking 
into a book, he then said that all the voices and other 
anno es should go from her, and she was to go home 
and When prisoner was arrested, there 
was found in his house a bundle of letters from all 

of the country, asking his assistance in fortune- 
matters. Prisoner was committed for trial.” 

Freperick E, 


Brighton. 


Otp Yorxsuire Customs.—A few days ago I 
received a letter from a friend, who holds the office 
of coroner in the North Riding, which is worth 


uoting. He says: “I held an inquest the other 
} at —— on a man who heueel himself; on 
the breast of the corpse was a plate of salt—a 
thing rarely seen now. The object is to scare 
away evil spirits.” Brand mentions the custom as 
being common in his day in Northumberland, 
and gives a quotation from Moresin’s Depravate 
Réeligionis Origo, 1594, “Salem abhorrere constat 
Diabolum,” &c., which bears out my correspondent’s 
statement as to the motive with which the act was 
done in this case. Such a survival, in the nine- 
teenth century, of an old custom is curious and 
deserves placing on record in “ N. & Q.” 

Joun H. Cuarmay, F.S.A. 
Lincoln's Inn. 


“DomMUM MANSIT: LANAM FECIT,” IN THE 
“Sunezon’s Daventer.”—Near the end of the 
’s Daughter the line above is quoted as an 
ancient epitaph. Having occasion lately to verify 
the quotation, I saw that the original was very 
different : ‘‘ Domum servavit, lanam fecit: dixi : 
abi,” in Gruter, p. 769,n. 9. It is curious that 
such Latinity should have been cited by Sir 
Walter Scott as genuine. Has it been altered in 
any late edition or rectified in a note? The re- 
ference to Gruter is from Forcellini. 
Ep. 


“ Lyrroy.”—In looking over the oldest register 
in our parish chest a few days ago, I came across a 
word which was new to me, and I think perha 
an unusual one. It occurs in the entries of buria 
in 1545, 1547, 1552, 1553, and once in 1558; after 
which it disappears. The word is “lytton,” and 


is found in the phrase, “In the churche Lytton of 
a The entries before 1545 are in Latin, 
corresponding word is “ ccemeterium.” 


The word “lytton” was discarded for “ churche 

yarde,” and before long that also is dropped alto- 

gether. Txos, Woopnovse, 
Ropley, Hants. 


“Cowrny.”—A Lincolnshire woman, who hag 
recently come to live in a Rutland village, was 
complaining to me that her cottage was thatched, 
and not tiled. I pointed out to her that the 
thatch had been recently “ dressed down” and 
in order by Lord ——’s chief “ thacker,” and t 
it was very beautifully done and looked very 
ornamental. She observed, “Oh, yes ; it’s conny 
for that.” She used this word on other occasions, 
apparently as the equivalent of the Scotch “ cannie,.” 

Corssert Bene. 


Fiesn, Fish, anp FRUIT UPON THE SAME 
Tree.—This is an ancient riddle of Peeblesshire, 
and is explained by Dr. Pennycuick, who says that 
in his time (last century) there was “an old 
orchard at Wester Dawick where herons did 
build their nests upon some trees ; to 
these trees the herons brought many fish from the 
Tweed.” Sera Warr. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Sr. Jonn’s Cotter, Camsrince (2).— The 
admission-books of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
are in course of publication. Any one who can 
identify the following places named in them, and 
will communicate his discovery to Prof. Mayor, 
— will greatly facilitate and improve the 
work :— 

Northwood, Sal. 


Allneburg Hall, Cumb. 
Gillingwood, Yk. 

Place Goch, Denb. 
Hailston, Westmorel. 
Alderbone, Bucks. 

Cheston (? Cheshunt), Herts, 


Tae Hovse or Wiep.—Charles Louis, Prince 
of Wied, married, Sept. 4, 1782, the Princess 
Caroline Louisa Frederica of Nassau Weilburg. 
This princess was ddaughter of our Princess 
Anne, Princess of Orange and Princess Royal of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Can any of your 


readers tell me if there was issue of this marriage, 


‘ 
‘ 


| 
; Sparowgreive, Chesh. 
Summerton Castle, Linc. 
Croysor ee Croesor), Merion. 
Liwyn y Denb. 
Sarrington (? dington), Leic. 
Wiersden, Lanc. (? Wearden Hall, Leyland). 
Ramsdendale (? Ravenstonedale), Westmorel. 
Great Gadston, Beds (} Great Gaddesden, Herts). 
Brockwell (? Brockhall), Northants, 
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and where I shall find a pedigree of the house of 
Wied from 1782 downwards ? Go m,* 


“0. K.”—Can any of your readers tell me 
the origin of the slang expression “O. K.”? If I 
remember right, it was used to announce the 
successful laying of the first telegraph cable across 
the Atlantic. In the absence of earlier informa- 
tion, will the following anecdote throw any light 
on the question? In the year 1847 or 1848 I 
was stationed with my regiment at Up Park Camp 
in Jamaica. Those were the days of practical 
jokes ; foolish and unmeaning they appear now, 
but at that time they perhaps indicated a spirit 
of adventure which may be dying out among us. 
The high road from Up Park Camp to the town 
of Kingston is bordered at intervals with small 
retail shops, mostly kept by Chinese and Negroes, 
From one of these shops—belonging, I think, to a 
Chinaman—a pole above the door projected into 
the high road, and on it were erected the letters 
“0. K.,” of large size, and richly gilt. They were 
probably his sign. One fine night, after a late 
mess dinner, when driving to Kingston with some 
comrades, we espied these letters glittering bril- 
liantly in the moonlight a little distance ahead of 
us. “ How uncommonly well they would look in 
my.room,” observed one of the party. “So they 
would,” was the rejoinder. “ Let’s have them down.” 
Whereupon the gig was brought up under the 

le and one of its occupants was hoisted up. 

ilently and dexterously he removed the letters 
—he was a Royal Engineer—and deposited them in 
the gig. As we drove off some one remarked, 
“I wonder what O. K. means.” “Oh,” said the 
chief actor, “ all correct, I suppose,”—or, as he pro- 
nounced it, “Ole K’rect.” The joke occasioned 
much laughter, and from that time, whenever any- 
thing out of the common or mysterious occurred 
in the garrison, it was not unusual to hear it de- 
scribed as “ That’s O. K., I suppose.” The vicissi- 
tudes of the service soon dispersed our party, and 
when I returned to England, a few years after- 
wards, I was surprised to hear the expression made 
use of, and wondered how it had originated. 

WLG 
Torquay. 


Votrarre’s Criticism on “ Hamver.”—In Mr. 
Walter Herries Pollock’s article on “Shake- 
rian Criticism” in the June number of 

the Nineteenth Century, it is asserted that Vol- 
taire delivered the “famous opinion,” “ that Ham- 
let was the dream of a drunken savage with some 
flashes of beautiful thought.” Something of the 
sort was, I believe, written by Voltaire ; indeed, 
he seems to be famous in this country for his 
“ écrasez l’infime,” and his “ sauvage ivre.” Where, 
I ask, is the alleged critique on Hamlet to be 
found, and what are the exact words? Possessing 
& trade edition of Voltaire’s Works, in seventeen 


volumes, I can state that the passage is not in it ; 
but it has the critique on Hamlet quoted by Mr. 
H. H. Furness in his variorum edition. 


Athenzum Club. 


Is Fatpay an Day ?—The following 
appears in the Indépendance Belge, June 27, 1882 : 
“ Vendredi dernier a été célébré 4 Pesth le mariage de 
la comtesse Andrassy avec le comte Louis Batthyanii. 
Toute I’aristocratie de la capitale de la Hongrie assistait 
& cette cérémonie. Un détail curieux: le pére de la 
jeune mariée, le comte Jules Andrassy, a insisté pour 
ue le mariage eit lieu un vendredi, parce que tous les 

événements heureux de sa vie ont eu lieu ce jour-la,” 

Wituram E. A. Axon, 

Fern Bank, Higher Broughton, Manchester. 


Morro on tHe Book 1n THE ARMS OF THE 
University or Oxrorp.—Papworth, Ord. of 
Brit. Armorials, vol. i. p. 340, says: “On the 
leaves the words ‘Sapientia Felicitas’ (or ‘Sa- 
pientid et Felicitate” 1716); latterly these words 
have been changed for ‘Dominus Illuminatio 
Mea.’” Guillim, Disp. of Heraldry, fourth ed., 
1660, fo, 279, gives the inscription as “ Sapientia. 
et Felicitate,” and adds:— 

“The inscription I find to vary according to the variety 
of times, some having ‘ Sapientia et Felicitate; Wisdom 
and Happiness’: others (and that very ancient) ‘ Deus 
I}luminatio Mea, The Lord is my Light’: others this, 
‘ Veritas liberat, Bonitas regnat: Truth frees us, Godli- 
ness crowneth us’: and others thus, ‘ In Principio, &c. 
ys beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 


What is the history of these changes? When and 
by what authority were they severally made? I 
shall be glad to be referred to dated examples of 
each of these legends. AcHE. 


“ Pravus.”—What is the relationship between 
the Latin pravus and the Rassian pravo, true? 
Some will say none. It may be that the a 
studies of the great psychological philologist, Dr. 
Carl Abel, may offer a different suggestion. 

Hype CLarKe. 


“ Opeprence.”—What is the exact meaning of 
this word in the following sentence?—“ On the 
7th of July the assembled cardinals of the two 
‘obediences’ named in their place a third Alex- 
ander V.” (Sismondi’s Ital. Repub., ch. ix. p. 209, 
1832). And where can I find instances of 
obedience, meaning “those rooms containing the 
materials for the different kinds of work in which 
nuns are employed,” besides those in M. A. 
Schimmelpenninck’s Demolition of Port Royal des 
Champs, vol. iii. p. 51 (1815) ? 

Marcaret Hate. 

Blairhill, Stirling. 


Tue Name Avrtnor or AN Piay 
Wanrep.—Can anybody tell me the name and 
author of a play of which I saw a few stray sheets 
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some time ago? It was apparently printed at the 
end of the seventeenth or quite early in the eigh- 
teenth century. The plot seemed to be a fanciful 
Englishman imagining himself in Turkey and 
seized by Turks, he all the while not being taken 
out. of England. The sultan, slaves, &c., are 
dressed up to deceive him. I think the name at 
the top of the page was A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts, but there is no plot of the above kind in 
the play of that name, and I have searched many 
books of old plays in vain. The language is a 
trifle broad. hat seems to have been a comedy 
was found in a “conceilment” in the south of 
England when I examined the place some years 
ago, but I have not the leaves here for reference. 
Scorus. 


ScHEHALLIEN oR ScurcHaLtion.—In the year 
1772 Dr. Maskelyne, then Astronomer-Royal, made 
a proposal for determining the density of the earth 
by observing the attraction produced by a moun- 
tain. With this view a hill was selected in 1773 in 
Perthshire, which, though not more than about 3,500 
feet high, seemed to be the best adapted in Great 
Britain for the purpose on account of its form and its 
isolated position ; and in the summer and autumn 
of 1774 the observations were made by Maskelyne 
and his assistants on the north and south sides of 
this mountain. Maskelyne spells the name of the 
mountain Schehallien, and so it is copied into 
most books on astronomy, although modern gazet- 
teers and atlases spell it Schihallion or Schichallion. 
Which is nearest right? Maskelyne tells us 
(Philosophical Transactions for 1775) that he had 
been informed that the word signified in the Erse 
language “constant storm,” which was “a name 
well adapted to the appearance which it so fre- 

uently exhibits to those who live near it, by the 
clouds and mists which usually crown its summit.” 
Is this etymology correct ? and if so, what are the 
two separate Erse words meaning “ constant” and 


“storm” respectively ? W. T. Lyxy. 


Tue Excampment or tHe Enctisu Forces 
NEAR Portsmovurs, 1545.—“ The Encampment of 
the English Forces near Portsmouth, together with 
a view of the English and French fleets at the 
commencement of the action between them on the 
19th of July, 1545, engraved from a coeval paint- 
ing at Cowdry,in Sussex. Basire sculp., 1778, for 
Society of Antiquaries.” Was a key published with 
this plate ? I have seen a catalogue of the contents 
of Cowdry, but it is too general to be of any use. 

Tixy Tim. 

Dr. Epwarp Ricuanpsoy, Dean or Ripon : 
CuristorHerR Ricuarpsox, Son or Epwarp 
Ricuarpsoy, Mayor or am anxious 
to obtain information respecting the above, i. ¢., 
their family, personal history, and descendants. 
Dr, Ri m was placed in the deanery during 


the Commonwealth, and was the author of a book 
published at Amsterdam, being a handbook to 
enable Englishmen to learn the Dutch language 
and Dutchmen the English. Edward Richardson 
was mayor of Hull, died there in 1631, and left a 
legacy to the Rev. Andrew Marvell, father of 
Andrew Marvell, M.P. for Hull. 


J. Ricwarpsoy,. 
2, St. Helen's Place, E.C. 


“Questio’rs MARSILII SUPER QuaTuoR Lisros 

Sente’r1a’m.”—I have lately obtained possession 
of a curious old volume thus entitled. It is a 
small folio and contains the first two books perfect. 
I can find no date. It is bound in thick wood 
covered with stamped leather, and has leather 
straps with iron clasps. Pasted on the title-page 
is a paper stating that the book is from “Biblioteca 
del Excmo. Senor Marques de Astorga.” In a foot- 
note to vol. xxix., p. 296, of the Modern Universal 
History, it is stated that 
“in order to combat the pope’s authority, Lewis 
employed the pens of Marsilius of Padua and Jobn of 
Ghent, two famous doctors, and schismatic Cordeliers, 
who in the emperor's name wrote a number of defamatory 
libels against John XXIL,” &c. 
I shall be glad if any of your correspondents can 
enlighten me as to the date and present value of 
the book. The type is beautiful. A coat-of-arms 
and the title of the book appear wap en the 
edge of the pages of the volume when closed. 


E. F, Burrow. 
Shadwell Lodge, Carlisle. 


“Sxetcnes sy Boz,” Seconp Series, Lonpoy, 
Macrong, Sr. James’s Square, 1836.—My copy 
of the above contains ten plates by George Cruik- 
shank, thus agreeing in number with the list of 
plates as given in the table of contents, a slight 
error only excepted, which, perhaps, is worthy of 
notice. “Vauxhall Gardens by Day,” to face the 
title, is again repeated so as to be placed at p. 216, 
while the plate of Mr. Minns and his cousin, 

263, is omitted. The advertisement in Bentley, 
Behconey, 1837, gives twelve plates ; was this a 
subsequent edition to mine? Bibliographers give 
twelve plates only, and describe no edition with 
ten plates. Joun Witiiam JARVIS. 

Avon House, Manor Road, Holloway, N. 


Tue Crow anp THE Cortew.—It would be 
interesting to know whether the following curious 
belief still exists in any part of the country :— 


“The Lions whelpes will neuer companie with the 
yong Wolues ; the Fawlchons called Pelagrae, will neuer 
flye with the yong Lauarets, and if the Egges of a Crowe 
and a Curlewe bee put in one nest, they both forthwith 
burst in sunder, because there is such ancient enmitie 
betweene the olde ones.”—Greene’s “ Carde of Fancie 
(1587) in Dr. Grosart’s Huth Library, vol. iv. p. 170. 


Geo, L, APPERSON. 
Wimbledon. 
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Sr. Beverevx.—There is a Pe called St, 
Devereux about eight miles south-west of Here- 
ford. There is no Saint Devereux. What is this 
name? Is it a corrupted form for St. Evrou, 
Abbot of Ouche, who flourished c. a.p. 590 ? 

Epuunp WarTeErron. 


Sytvester’s “ Du Barras” (ed. 1641), week 1, 
day 2, p. 19, col. 2, 1. 27.—Will some one kindly 
copy out for me the passage, as referred to above, 
containing the also R. Single- 
ton, translation of Virgil, vol. i. p. 141, the e 
containing oath-colleagued ? MARGARET 

Blairhill, Stirling. 


Witme Famity.—TI should be much obliged 
for any information respecting this family, which 
I believe owes its origin in this country to a 
Dutch or German officer in the invading army of 
William III. I should like to know if the name 
is found upon the Continent. 

Ricnarp F, 


A “Porney following clip- 
ping is from the Times of May 25 last. The art 
critic says :—- 

“Mr. Duncan has evidently conceived Circe as of 
rather a coarse type of beauty, something like a Putney 


Why a Putney barmaid in particular ? 
Cuas. Jas, Fikret. 


A Distarr.—I shall be obliged to any one who 
will kindly refer me to a description giving the 
dimensions of a distaff and spindle. F. C. 


Mr. Pratt, 1783.—“ The Pupil of Pleasure. 
A New Edition, Corrected. Written by Mr. 
Pratt, London. Printed for G. Robinson & J. 
Bew, 1783.” Who was Mr. Pratt? Did he 
write any other book? Where can I find infor- 
mation, biographical or otherwise, about  ~ ? 

Is. 

“ Atx.”—Can any of your correspondents in- 
form me whether in the early English writers ale 
bas ever been spelled otherwise than it is now 
written ? G. Campsett. 


Avurnors or Booxs Waxtep.— 


A poem called Afterglow. 
H. Straneways 


Avrnors oF Quotations WanTED.— 
One of the heroes of fiction who “left the roof under 
which he had been born, and with the proceeds of the 


sale of his father’s library started a book anew.” 
Heyry G. Hore. 


“That cathedral, boundless as our wonder, 
Whose quenchless lamps the sun and moon supply ; 
Its choir the winds, and waves the organ thunder, 
Its dome the sky.” F. C. 


“ He swore by the light of the Michaelmas moon 
And the might of Mary high.” 


Replies. 


THOMAS TYRWHITT. 

§. ix. 198; 5% xii, 144; 6% S. vi. 71.) 

The contents of the volume mentioned at the last 
reference are as follows:—1. Appendix ad Mus- 
gravii Exercitationes in Euripidem, ed. Lipsiz, 1762 
(pp. 133-176). 2. Fragmenta duo inedita Plutarchi, 
ex MS. Harl. 5612 (pp. 14, Londini, 1773). 3. 
Observations on the Greek Inscriptions on Three 
Ancient Marbles said to have been brought from 
Smyrna (Archeologia, vol. iii. 1775). 4. T. T. apud 
Schweighzuser in Pref. ad Appianum, pp. xviii- 
xix (Lipsiz 1775). 5. Dissertatio de Babrio (Lond. 
1776). 6. Auctariwm Dissertationis de Babrio 
(Lond. 1781). 7. Ilept Ai@wy, poema Orpheo ad- 
scriptum (Gr. et Lat. pp. 123, Lond. 1781). 8 A 
Letter to a Friend on Bell’s reprint of his edition 
of the Canterbury Tales (dated Welbeck Street, 
June 12, 1783). 9. Conjecture in Strabonem 
(Lond. 1783, pp. 48). 10. Isei Oratio de Mene- 
clis Hereditate (Lond. 1785). 11. T. T. apud 
Schweighzuser in Pref. ad Polybiwm (Lips. 1789). 
12, Note breves in Toupii Emendationes in 
Suidam (Oxonii, 1790). 13. Observations and 
Conjectures upon some Passages of Shakespeare 
(Oxford, 1766). 14. An Epistle ie —— to 
Florio [t.¢, Dr. King] at Oxford (Lond. 1749, 
reprinted in the Retrospective Review, 1835). 

he book must have been bound before it came 
into Mitford’s possession, for it is inconceivable 
that he should have made so egregious a blunder 
as to call it “Exemplar Authoris,” whereas Nos. 
11 and 12 are taken from books not printed till 
after Tyrwhitt’s death (1786), and the Epistle to 
Florio is cut out of the Retrospective Review. The 
binder, however, has committed a crime far worse 
than his false lettering on the back, for in his 
eagerness to turn out a neatly finished job he has 
trimmed the edges so as to cut away in three or 
four places parts of Kidd’s MS. notes. The letter 
relating to Bell’s piracy is so characteristic as to 
seem worth reproducing here; I therefore give it 
entire (it was printed in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
vol. liii.):— 

Dear Srx,—I am much obliged to you for your in- 
telligence concerning the late edition of Chaucer. I 
find it true in all particulars. Your alarm, however, for 
my property, as you call it, is groundless. As I have not 
entered my book at Stationers-Hall, I have, it seems, no 
legal property in it, But if I had, would you advise me 
to go to law for a property unattended by any profit? 
A certain philosopher, when his gouty shoes were stolen, 
only wished that they might fit the thief as well as they 
fitted himself ; and for my own part I shall be contented 
if my book shall prove just as lucrative to Mr. Bell as it 


has been to me. 
At the same time I do not pretend to be without 


all feeling for my own personal injury, as well as for 
the pernicious tendency of the example. Ifa book may 
| be thus reprinted, with all its imperfections, when- 


ANON. | ever a hungry bookseller thinks that he can make a 
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penny of it, without allowing the author an opportunity 
of rectifying mistakes, supplying deficiencies, &c., we 
must give up, I fear, all expectation of ever seeing a really 
accurate work. In the present instance, I have not only 
been precluded (as far as Mr. Bell can preclude me) from 
the usual opportunity of lessening the faults of my book, 
but several errors, which I had actually pointed out for 
correction, have either been left unamended, or have 
been amended in such a blundering manner as to require 
still further correction, That the errors of the press 
have been considerably multiplied, I am rather inclined 
to presume from the known practice of Bookseller- 
Editors than to endeavour to prove by collation. Indeed 
the types, especially in the Notes, are much too small for 
my eyes, however well suited they may be to the eyes of 
the very young persons who, I suspect, are the principal 
customers of the Apollo-press. hat this publication 
was solely intended for their use is further evident from 
Mr. Bell's having printed the greatest part of Chaucer's 
works from Urry’s edition, in which (as you know very 
well) there is scarce a line as the author wrote it. Hav- 
ing given them a picture at the beginning of each volume, 
he seems to have thought (and perhaps with reason) that 
4 would be perfectly unconcerned about every thing 
e 


Bat, leaving Mr. Bell and his edition to their respec- 
tive fates, I must add a few words upon what is the 
principal object of this letter. The assured manner in 
which my name is used, may lead people to imagine that 
T have been at least consenting to this republication of 
my book ; and therefore I beg the favour of you, and all 
my other friends, to take every opportunity (the more 
public the better) of declaring for me that the whole 
transaction has passed without my consent, approbation, 
or knowledge. 


TYRwWHI't. 
Welbeck Street, June 12, 1783. 


This was the edition of the Canterbury Tales which 
caused so much perplexity to Mr. Furyivatt, 
who was not aware of its existence until I called 
attention to it in“ N. & Q.” (6™ S. ii. 355). 

Pror. Mayor, in his very interesting note (5 
S. xii. 144), quotes from the Museum Criticum 
(1814) the announcement of a proposed reprint at 
Cambridge of some of Tyrwhitt’s opuscula (and 
Kidd’s collectiOn was doubtless made in further- 
ance of that project), but he makes no allusion to 
the volame published at Oxford in 1822, Thome 
Tyrwhitti Conjecture in Aschylum, Euripidem et 
Aristophanem, accedunt Epistole Diversorum ad 
Tyrwhittum. In the preface to this work the 
editor (whose name does not appear, but no one 
who knows anything of Peter Elmsley can fail to 
detect his hand in many of the notes) tells us that 
Tyrwhitt’s nephew “quicquid patruus scriptis 
mandatum reliquerat, quod quidem ad literas 
nostras spectaret, neque in alienas manus transisset, 
id omne summa cum humanitate excutiendum 
nobis detulit.” Other engagements, he adds, pre- 
vent him from making any present use of these 
MSS., but he expresses the hope that at some 
future time there may issue from the Clarendon 
Press an edition of Tyrwhitt’s Adversaria, “ eaque 
eodem omnium plausu exceptum iri, quo cztera, 
que typis nostris descripta prodierunt, talis ingenii 
monumenta.” Sixty years have passed and no- 


thing has yet beendone. What has becoméd of the 
MSS. which fell into Elmsley’s hands ? 


Frep. Norcate, 
7, King Street, Covent Garden. 


Botier’s “Huprpras,” Parr 1678 (6% 
S. vi. 108).—The expression used by Lowndes, that 
“there is only one ostensible edition of part iii. 
with the date of 1678, but two states of it,” is 
hardly quite accurate ; at all events, as almost the 
whole of the book was reimposed, the second 
state can hardly be considered as a reissue of the 
first ; it is practically, though not so described, a 
second edition. I will speak of them as A and B, 
and need only add that both consist of title and 
285 pages, small 8vo. In A there is at the end 
an additional leaf, which forms no part of the last 
sheet, containing “ Errata.” The presence of this 
leaf is no evidence at all, and its absence does not 
in any way prove that the*volume is not an A. 
The errors are as follow :— 

P. 37, 1. 13, for “ Runs” read Run. 
. 94, 1. 16, for the” read their. 


104, 1. 15, for “ destructions” read destruction. 
110, 1. 2, for “ Glasses” read Classes. 
112, 1. 18, for “ Afrayd” read A feard. 
118, 1. 11, for “‘ suddenly ” read sesullenly. 
126, 1. 10, for “‘ Became” read Become. 
. 144, 1. 11, for “ Covenant” read Covenants, 
P. 156, 1. 14, for “ Rebelliou ” read Rebellion, 

In B the title-page is in slightly different type, and 
has on its reverse, “ Licensed and Entred, accord- 
ing to the Act of Parliament for Printing.” Alb 
the nine above-mentioned errors are corrected. 
Besides these a number of other misprints were 
set right ; such, for example, as (90) Bou’l, (109) 
Lambard, (177) Fether, which in B are printed 
You ’l, Lambert, and Feather ; whilst others were 
“eorrected,” though perhaps with questionable: 
improvement. Thus, what in A are (87) Ana- 
themas, (114) spy, (132) feuds, (136) Blood, (137 » 
Accounts, (140) wholesome, (145) loiter, and (157) 
groans, are printed in B Anathemaes, spye, 
fewds, Bloud, Accompts, wholsom, leiter, and 
grones. Besides these very questionable improve- 
ments there are not a few evident misprints ; thus, 
for example, the words which in A appear as (2) 
Raptures, (20) Coals, (20) panes (of glass), (130) 
Calamys, and (206) unhandsome, are printed in 
B Ruptures, Cools, pains, Calamies, and undand- 
some. The conversion of a lover's raptures into 
ruptures is singularly unfortunate. Lastly, be- 
sides the old misprints corrected and the new 
ones introduced, there are sundry old ones exactly 
reproduced, such as on p. 256, where in both A 
and B we have “ Matrimouy.” : 

Amongst the corrections to be noted is also the 
remarkable one on p. 14, “Seals” in A, “ Scales 
in B. Whether this is an improvement is open 
- doubt ; upon the whole I prefer the o 
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« For Oaths are th’ only Tests and Seals 

Of Right, and Wrong, and True, and False.” 

An oath is only the testimony of an individual, 
and cannot have the judicial character of the scales 
of Justice. I believe most recent editors have 
restored the original word “ seals.” 

There is a peculiarity in the printing of B which 
js of value, as it gives immediate means of dis- 
tinguishing it from A in the running heading. 
Every page throughout the book from 1 to 240 
is headed, in large capitals, canto. In A this is 
uniform all throughout the volume, but in B from 
p. 63 to 222 the letter w is replaced by an old- 
fashioned N. 

Lowndes describes A and B as the first edition. 
I think it would be more correct to call them the 
first and second, the third being that printed for 
Robert Horne in 1679. These three were, I be- 
lieve, the only genuine editions published during 
the life of the author. These remarks will, I 
trust, enable Cot. Pripzavux to see whether his 
copy is A, B, or, as he suggests, a still earlier or 
surreptitious edition, not generally known. 

Epwarp Sotty. 

Sutton, Surrey. 


Tue BuckenHams or Norro.k anp SurroLk 
(6" S. vi. 107).—If the writer of this query is re- 
solved to connect the word Buckenham with the 
Bucenobantes there is no more to be said. Other- 
wise the etymology is obvious, viz., from A.-S. 
Buccan-him, the home of Bucca. Bucca is merely 
the common word for goat used as a proper name. 
Examples of the genitive case buccan are given in 
Bosworth and Toller’s new A.-S. Dictionary. That 
Bucea was & man’s name appears from the 
fact that the Buccings (or tribe named from Bucca) 
gave their name to Buckingham. There is plenty 
more to be said in this direction, but it is not 
worth while to say it if it opposes a foregone con- 
clusion, Wissen W. Sxzar. 


“Satve Festa pigs” (6% §. vi. 67, 133).—In 
addition to the information given by Nomap and 
Mr. J. A. C. Vincent, Mr. Warerton may be 
glad of the following. The hymn was the ancient 
Easter processional according to the uses of Sarum 
and York, and Cranmer, writing to Henry VIIL, 
wished a translation of it to be made and sung in 
English. He mentions one of his own, now lost. 
The original hymn was selected from an epistle to St. 
Felix, by Venantius Fortunatus in 114 lines, but 
the selections from this vary in English and con- 
tinental missals and processionals. The Sarum 
form and melody and an English translation may be 
found in Accompanying Harmonies to Hymnal 
Noted, 1852, the translation being by John Mason 
Neale, facile princeps of English translators. One 
had, however, ee earlier in Copeland’s 
Hymns for the Week and Seasons, 1848, but in 


common metre ; and in 1868 the Rev. John Eller- 
ton published a spirited rendering reprinted, in. 
Church Hymns, the S.P.C.K. collection. Dr. 
Neale’s is the only translation in the original 
metre. The popularity of this Easter hymn caused. 
others to be written with the same first line as 
processionals for Ascensiontide, Whitsuntide, Cor- 
pus Christi, and the dedication of a church. 
These were ali included in the York Processional, 
and the last two, at least, have been reprinted 
in Cardinal Newman’s Hymni Ecclesia. Trans- 
lations of these by Rev. Gerard Moultrie, set to 
music by Rev. James Baden Powell, haverecently be- 
come deservedly popular in English churches, that 
for the dedication of a church having been twice 
sung as an introit at St. Paul’s Cathedral on 
January 25. I will forward copies to Mr. WarTrr- 
TON on receipt ofa line from him. May I add that I 
should be glad if Nomap would kindly inform 
me where the Antiphoner and Grayle is to be 
obtained? I am exceedingly anxious to secure a 
copy. Wit. T. Brooke. 
157, Richmond Road, Hackney, E, 


The hymn beginning with these words, assigned 
to Venantius Fortunatus, occurs in Trench’s Sacred 
Latin Poetry, Lond. 1864, p. 152, from Daniel’s 
Thes. Hymnol., vol. i. p. 170. In the works of For- 
tunatus, Mogunt. 1617 (Lib. iii. ix. vv. 39 segq.), 
it is part of the poem, “Ad Felicem Episcopum, 
de Paschate Resurrectionis Domini.” 

Ep. MarsHatt, 

This hymn of St. Venantius Fortunatus for the 
Paschal season is printed at length in the The- 
saurus Hymnologicus, edited by Daniel, vol. i. 
p. 169. In vol. ii. of the same work, on pp. 181- 
184, will be found hymns commencing with the 
same words for Ascension Day, Pentecost, the. 
feast of Corpus Christi, and the feast of the 
dedication of a church. Fora shorter form of the 
Paschal hymn, see Clictoveus, Elucidatorium 
Ecclesiasticum, p. 33, edit. terti., 

C. 


If Mr. Waterton consults the Lateinische 
Sequenzen des Mittelalters of Joseph Kehrein, he 
will find four hymns which begin with the above 
words. One of them is in all probability what he 
is in search of. Epwarp Pracock. 


Five hymns or proses, from the Processionale 
Eboracense, commencing with the above words, 
and appointed respectively for Easter Sunday, the 
Ascension, Whit Sunday, Corpus Christi, and the 
dedication of a church, are to be found in a book 
published by Parker at Oxford in 1838, viz., 
Hymni Ecclesia excerpti ¢ Breviariis Romano, 
Sarisburiensi, Eboracensi et Aliunde. ark 


At St. Margaret’s, Southwark, is a list of the. 


goods of the church, 12 Henry VIII.; among 
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them are “a benyte boke, a manevell, a masboke 
that Pers Avery gave ps x", the story of Sen 
Anne, another with dyvyrs salfe festa dies ther,” 
appointed, I suppose, for festival days for singing 
‘in procession. I hope to see the entire version. 
W. 


Mr. Warerroy will find this in the Hymnal 
Noted, with a melody from the York and Salis- 
bury Processionals, In the appendix references 
are given to Daniel’s Thesaurus Hymnologicus, 
1841-4, and Thomasius’s Hymnarium, 1741. 


James Britten. 
Isleworth. 


This hymn may be found in the British Museum, 
Arundel MS. 156, p. 35. It may still be heard in 
English on great festivals sung as a processional 
in the Church of England, ¢.g., at St. Barnabas’, 
Pimlico, and St. Alban’s, Holborn. 

H. B. Brices. 


It will be found printed in full (Latin and Eng- 
ish) in the Hymnal Noted with Harmonies. 


J. P. Epmonp. 
64, Bonaccord Street, Aberdeen. 


“Tue or tae Firowers” (6™ §. vi. 88). 
—R. F. C. asks what is the legend connected 
with the subject of this picture of mine at Bur- 
lington House. This is my answer to the query. 
{ feign that the earth was a great cinder until 
Love alighted on it; that then water began to flow, 
clouds to float, and flowers to blow; and, as a 
detail for my picture, that Love brought with him 
from heaven a branch of the Tree of Life, and of 
that branch he fashioned his bow, the cuttings 
therefrom turning to flowers at his feet, ‘‘ The 
Birth of the Flowers.” My original title, “ Cupid 
shaping his Bow, the Slivers turning to Flowers at 
his Feet,” is possibly a better title, more explana- 
tory. I suppose I may call the idea that the flowers 
were born of the shapings of Love’s bow original 
on my part—as original as it is possible for any 
idea to be occurring to any one who is, in Tenny- 
son’s phrase, “the heir of all the ages.” 

Geo. McCuttocn. 
6, Taviton Street, Gordon Square. 


Tue Arco: Drake’s Snip (6" ii. 117; v. 
488).—The late Archdeacon Wrangham, in his 
edition of the Langhornes’ Plutarch’s Lives, 1809, 
vol. i. p. 28, thus refers to Drake’s ship in a note 
on the ship of Theseus and the sophism (6 
-abfdpevos Adyos, crescens ratiocinium) based 
upon it by Epicharmus or Euclides of Megara:— 

** The invention of this species of sophism Plutarch, 
in his treatise upon the tardiness of Divine vengeance, 
imputes to Epicharmus, who flourished in the fifth 
century before Christ. Its object was, from the change 
of corporeal particles in the successive periods of youth 
and manh and old age, to infer a change of personal 
identity; and the result of the argument (convenient 
~enough to a philosopher) would have been to exonerate 


a debtor from the necessity of ying the sum bor- 
rowed. Our Bishop Butler would have puzzled the old 
Sicilian with regard to sentient subjects at least. See 
his Dissertation of Personal Identity. See also Locke, 
ii, xxvii. 9, &c. This ship might have vied with that of 
Deptford traditionally asserted, upon similar grounds, 
to be the identical one in which Sir Francis Drake cir. 
cumnavigated the globe, and received from Queen Eliza- 
beth upon his return the honour of knighthood—‘an 
h as J observes, ‘in that illustrious reign 
not made cheap by prostitution’ (xii. 145).” 

The passage of Plutarch is in vol. viii. p. 213, ed. 
Reiske, 1777, or p. 559 fol. ed. The source of the 
traditional assertion about Drake’s ship remains to 
be discovered, as also that respecting the Argo. 

W. E. Bucxtey. 


Georce Wasuincton’s Ancestors (6" §, vi, 
24).—I would refer Mr. Price to the Herald and 
Genealogist, from which Col. Chester, in 1866, 
reprinted his Preliminary Investigation of the 
Alleged Ancestry of George Washington, &c. Col. 
Chester shows that John Washington, of Virginia, 
whose will is dated Sept. 27, 1675, was not Sir 
John Washington, of Sulgrave and Brington, 
brother of the Rev. Lawrence Washington. 

J. Dixon. 

It appears, according to Baker's History o 
Northamptonshire, that “in 30 Hen. VIII. ree | 
the manor of Sulgrave and other property belong- 
ing to the dissolved | ong | (Cluniac monastery, 
founded about 1076) of St. Andrew, Northampton, 
were granted to Lawrence Washington, of North- 
ampton, gentleman, whose descendant, John Wash- 
ington, emigrated to America about the middle of 
the seventeenth century, and, as exhibited in a 
subjoined pedigree, was great-grandfather of the 
great American patriot, George Washington.” The 
above is an abridged extract from the notes upon 
Sulgrave. W. A. Tace ARUNDELL. 


Srrrx will consult Col. Chester's notes, above 
erred to, before we print her note.) 


Wire Setuine (6 §. iii. 487, 512; iv. 133; 
y. 58, 98, 296).—The following instance of this 
ractice is recorded in the South Wales Daily 
May 2, 1882 :— 

“Our Sheffield correspondent telegraphs: — ‘A 
woman was sold by her husband for a glass of ale ina 
public-house in Alfreton, on Saturday night......Before 
a room full of men he offered to sell her for a glass of 
ale, and the offer being accepted by the young man, she 
readily agreed, took off her wedding-ring, and from that 
time considered herself the property of the purchaser.” 

F. C. Binxpeck Terry. 

Cardiff. 


Greitz, Grestey, Greppie, GrapweLt (6" 
S. v. 466).—Mr. GrapwELt must help us more 
before we can help him. All who are interested 
in that kind of lore know by name the great De 
Greslis, or De Grellys, Barons of Manchester, 


whom some of the Gresleys and Griesleys repre- 
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gent. Isay some, for proof is everything, and it 
must not be forgotten that Griseille, Grizzly, &c., 
come so perilously near to Grey, a mere colour 
pame like Brown, and proving nothing as to blood, 
that proof may fairly be demanded. But what 
has all this to do with the Greddles, who if illus- 
trious in Lancashire would seem more likely to be 
descended from the Angevin soldier? Gregson’s 
Fragments, Baines’s Lancashire, first edition, the 
Chetham books, the Lancashire Visitations, Burke’s 
General Armory, &c., should make some mention 
of them, to which attention might be directed. 
There is a farm called Gradwells in the parish 
of Croston, township of Ulnes Walton, once in 
Roman Catholic hands, and with a cross in the 
orchard, and some cells or cellars under the house ; 
but I know nothing as to the position of these 
Gradwells, nor who owns the farm now. P. P. 


Ricnarp Baxter’s “ Diary” xii. 348). 
—The following extract from a catalogue recently 
published by James Fawn & Son, Bristol, may 
perhaps describe the work inquired for by B. R.:— 

“Reliquie Baxteriane; or, Mr. Richard Baxter's 
Narrative of the most Memorable Passages of his Life 
and Times. Faithfully published from his own Original 
M&. by Matthew Sylvester. Portrait by White. Thick 
folio, half calf, neat. 1696.” 

Gro. L, ApPERson. 

Wimbledon. 


Loypon Pavep witn (6 v. 429).— 
A verse quoted by one of the masters at Shrews- 
bury School some thirty-five years ago has survived 
in my memory to this day:— 

“ London, if I’m truly told, 
Is a very ancient city ; 
All its streets are paved with gold, 
And all its girls are pretty.” 
This may help Mr. Wutre and furnish materials 
for another query. Who was the author? 


Wiystaxtey Farry (6" §. vi. 8).—The state- 
ment by Walpole that Henry Winstanley pro- 
jected and built the first two Eddystone Light- 
houses is erron@ous, though that statement has 
doubtless been faithfully quoted from the source 
mentioned by Mr. Smirn. The first one alone 
was erected by Winstanley, and this was destroyed 
in one night, shortly after its erection, by a terrific 
tempest, and its projector was unfortunately in- 
volved in the destruction. The second was de- 
signed and built by Mr. Rudyard, a silk merchant 
of the city of London, a very ingenious amateur ; 
this latter edifice defied the raging tempests of the 
Channel for many years, but, owing to its being 
built of timber, it was ultimately burnt down by 
#m accident in connexion with the lantern ; and 
thus a structure which had hitherto withstood the 
storms that prevail on that part of our coast finally 
“iccumbed to the flames, and the care - takers 


narrowly escaped with their lives by the timely 

arrival of assistance from Plymouth. Mr. Rud- 

yard’s lighthouse was succeeded by Mr. Smeaton’s 

renowned edifice, about which the reader is, doubt- 

less, too well acquainted to need any comment 

from me. H. 
James Street, Buckingham Gate. 


“ Anrnotocia Hipernica,” &c. (6™ S. vi. 8). 
—This magazine was completed in four volumes, 
and contained some of the earliest poems of Thomas 
Moore. See “N. & Q.,” 3S. ix. 174. 

Everarp Home CoLEeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Tue Eartpom or Srarrerp (6% §. v. 369).— 
In reply to Mr. J. A. Mourray, I do not think 
that this title has anything to do with the Fife 
Seafield. It is more likely to have been taken 
from some place on the Banffshire coast, where so 
much of the property of the Findlater and Seafield 
Ogilvies is situated. I never heard of any Ogilvies 
in Fife. Seafield, in that county, passed from the 
Moutrays to the Earls of Melville, and from them 
to the ancestor of the present proprietor, Mr. 
Munro-Fergusson of Raith. 

Deane. 

Hintlesham Rectory, Ipswich. 


A Privitecep Hosretry (6 §. v. 489).—I do 
not know as to the Westminster inn, but I under- 
stand that under the “‘ Gothenburg system” spirit- 
sellers are compelled to supply a piece of bread or 
a biscuit with all spirits they sell. Is not Mr. 
Hors thinking of this ? 

Freperick E, Sawyer. 

Brighton. 


“Ressort” (6S, v. 488).—On the passage quoted 
from Bacon’s Essay XX LI. on Cunning, l. 120, Dr. 
Edwin Abbott notes: “ Resorts, Fr. ressort, from 
Fr. sortir, which is probably derived (Littré, who 
dissents from Brachet’s derivation from sortiri, 
sortem) from Lat. surgere, to rise, through the form 
surrectire.” Resort seems used here in the sense 
of source or fountain. For (1) this sense gives the 
fit antithesis to falls; (2) in the De Augmentis, ii. 
7, where “ the pomp of business” is contrasted with 
the true and inward “ resorts,” the Lat. is fomites, 
apparently (W.) a mistake for fontes ; (3) the an- 
tithesis between fountains and falls is justified 
(W.) by a quotation from Fuller’s Holy State, xxv.: 
“Mr. Perkins was born the first and died the last 
year of Queen Elizabeth, so that his life streamed 
in equal length with her reign, and they both had 
their fowntains and falls together”; (4) this sense 
seems to agree with main, which appears here to 
be used for “the sea.” The meaning then is, 
“Many can make a striking start, and now and 
then a dexterous stroke, but they have no power 
of continuous administration.” The contrast 
between the petty “resorts” and “falls” and the 
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vast main is illustrated by Merchant of Venice, V. 
i. 96, where the “inland brook” is contrasted 
with the “main of waters.” W. E. Buckuey. 


Rosert Russet, or Warpnvurst, Sussex 
(6™ S. v. 486; vi. 16, 34, 57).—I possess “a new 
edition” of this work, small 12mo., printed by 
and for Thomas Wilson & Robert Spence, York, 
1799; and “a new edition, corrected,” 12mo., 
printed by and for Thomas Wilson & Sons, York, 
1814. The “corrections” in the latter edition 
sppear to be limited to the substitution of Wad- 
hurst for Wardhurst, which appears in the former. 


Caries A, Feprrer. 
Bradford. 


“Betrry” (6% S. v. 104, 158, 189, 271, 297, 
429; vi. 109).—Mr. Ratra N. James quotes 
two lines which he says are by Hood. Will he 
yive the correct reference? I cannot find them in 
Hood, and I have always supposed they were by 
‘Theodore Hook, and that they were made by him 
on the sudden appearance of a tax-collector of the 
name of Winter in a company where he was im- 

vising and accompanying himself on the piano. 

is explains the play upon “ summery.” — 
Ae 

Poston, Lincolnshire. 

(6" S. iv. 288, 521 ; v. 297). 
—Assuming that your correspondent at the last 
reference is right in assigning a Celtic origin to 
the first syllable of the above name, why should we 
not go further,and explain the whole name as a 
corruption of the Welsh twich (—Gaelic tulach), a 
knoll, and wchel, high, lofty, &.? Cf. Ochiltree 
(=high dwelling) in Ayrshire, and the Ochil Hills 
in Perthshire. F. C. Birxseck Terry. 

Cardiff. 

Tae Atten Mystery (6% S. v. 485; vi. 10).— 
As far as regards the Tales of the Century between 
1746 and 1846, by John Sobieski and Chas. Edward 
Stuart, the date given for its appearance is incor- 
rect; the book bears, “ Edinburgh, Martin & Com- 

ny, 1851,” and is dedicated to “ Marie Stuart 
y her Father and her Uncle,” with a tinted frontis- 
piece representing the Crucifixion upon a ruinous 
stone cross, at the foot of which are broken regal 
emblems. Another literary production attributed 
to one of these soi-disant relatives, in my posses- 
sion, is “ The Bridal of Cailchairn, and other 
Poems. By [here called] John Hay Allan, Esq., 
London and Edinburgh, 1822,” inscribed to 
“ George, Duke of Argyle.” Considering that the 

clan Campbell were the bitterest enemies of the 
Pretenders, it is somewhat remarkable that a so- 
called descendant should be offering such a com- 
pliment. In connexion with this last book I may 
add that a copy, called fifth edition, and bearing 


| explanation of this was offered, and shall be glad 
| to hear; there was certainly none in the book. 
J. 0. 


There is a copy of the Tales of the Century, ed. 1 


Prince Charles Edward; the young Pretender, 
was married to the Princess of Stolberg and 
divorced. What evidence is there that he ever 
had a child born in wedlock ? Lysarr, 


Tue Games or Curss anp Tastes §, y, 
143, 255, 318).—Is not the following extract 
pretty clear proof that tables backgammon 
“Ttem presentant Philippum Bugden quia astra- 
galizavit [Anglicé, played at tables] apud domum 
Leonardi Hillare.” I am copying from the original 


minutes of a “ Sessio pacis,” H. J. Mout. 
Weymouth. 


“LicenpDe Dorie” (6 S. v. 286, 335).—As to 
the author of this book, my copy bears this inscrip- 
tion :— 

“L’Auteur de cette Legende Est Nicolas Vignier, 
fils, Comme la preuve l’anagramme de son nom qui Ion 
trouve Sur le Verso du frontispiece [i.¢., NVL GAIN I RE- 
cos]. La premiere edition parut 4 Leyde, 1608, 8vo.” 

J. 0. 


Ruyrmetess Worps v. 46, 173, 298, 
317, 337, 397).—“ Slim knée” is allowable with 
“chimnéy,” but it is an imperfect rhyme. There 
is one perfect place-rhyme, Rhymney ; and three 
Greek words will serve, duve, tury, 
With broken syllables there are more sr 


You ask a rhyme to porringer ; 
Pray accept a foreign jar ; 
It may serve you, though so bad, 
Till a better can be had. 
JAYDEE. 


My note on the “ porringer” rhyme runs thus : 
“ Ken ye what ’s the rhyme to porringer? 
Ken ye what's the rhyme to porringer? 
Gude King Jamie had a daughter, 
And gave the Prince of Orange her.” 
R. S, Caarnock. 


Epwarp VI. anp uis Sisters (6" §. v. 149, 
277).—Another letter is cited in Miss Strickland’s 
Bachelor Kings of England, Lond., 1861, p. 216, 
from Halliwell’s Letters of Kings of England, 
vol. ii., from which it may be seen on how good 
terms Edward VI. was with “his dear sister,” 
“ whose affection ever holds the chief place in his 
heart,” “ whom he hopes soon to see, and to tell in 
truth how much and how greatly he esteems her” 
(Jan. 11, 1545). Ep, MarsHALt. 


Tae tate T. Purtayp (6" §. v. 168, 293, 
317).—I recollect that Mr. Purland, the dentist of 


_ its title “* by Walter Scott,” is in the British 
useum. At this moment I do not recollect if any | 


Mortimer Street and collector, had in his waiting- 
room an 0s calcis which he said had belonged to 
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King Edward IV. It was very large and beauti- 
folly formed, and had probably been taken when 
the king’s coffin was opened at Windsor. I wonder 
what became it. Mr. Purland died within the 
last few years, having, I believe, disposed of his 
collections. CaLcurrensis. 


I knew this gentleman well when at Wilson 
Street, Finsbury. He was very considerate to 
children, having certain ingenious toys on show for 
the amusement of his youthful clients ; they moved, 
Isuppose, by clockwork, some on a very large scale, 
and served to distract the mind from the personal 
affliction ogy | his professional services. He 
drew large fees. He was a very able mechanician, 
and his apartments were decorated in a very 
attractive manner, so that it was a coveted plea- 
sare to wait upon him as a patient. A. H. 


“CornvuBLED ” (6S. v. 189, 334).—I find in the 
recently issued Glossary of the Lancashire Dialect, 
part ii. (E.D.S.), “ noggle (Fylde), v., to pull 
the hair and then hit the head with the knuckles.” 
This can hardly be the same word as cornuble, but 
its meaning appears to be much the same. Nob 
is used in Craven in the sense of hitting on the 
head ; whilst I have heard nobble used in York- 
shire with a similar meaning. 

F. Birxpeck Terry. 

R. Brocxtespy: Music as Mepicine (6% §. 
y. 245, 293, 338)—Mr. A. WHEELER and others 
may perhaps know an interesting paper on “ Medi- 
cal Music” in D’Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature, 
bat if not they may like to refer to it. It is in 
nol. i. p. 269 of Warne’s new edition. 


Gisses Rigavup. 
18, Long Wall, Oxford. 


Taz “Morrie Fisn” (6 §. v. 347, 391).— 
The Rev. W. D. Parish (Dictionary of the Sussex 
Dialect) gives: ‘‘ Keveling, the name given at 
Brighton to the skate; at Hastings the fish is 
ailled ‘a maid,’ and at Dover ‘a damsel.’” The 
ancient wrasse (Crenilabrus tinca) is called “a 
golden maid ” on the Sussex coast. 

Frepericx E, Sawyer. 

Brighton. 


“Ourwarp” S. v. 269, 397).—We all know 
foward, froward, and untoward, which last seems a 
needlessly verbose substitute for“ froward.” I know 
the Westmoreland expression of an “ outward 
man,” but I always fancied it was a mispronuncia- 
tion of “ untoward.” 

anp (6% vy. 283, 
496) —It is plain from the friendly note of A. H. 
that he has in store for the future the privilege of 
making himself intimate with the celebrated Tale 
of @ Tub, to which Bolingbroke’s allusion about 

digressions” is obvious. Bolingbroke could not 
have asked if Sprat, one of the reputed editors, 


was also “in the secret,” having been all along 
treating him as a leading conspirator. The MS. 
notes are, of course, later than the publishing of 
the book in which they are written—are, indeed, 
influenced by events between that and the writing. 
They are also certainly after Swift was dean. 
Tuomas KERSLAKE. 


“Douste” Monasteries §. v. 407; vi. 
18).—Were not the establishments of the Gilber- 
tine Order always “ double,” that is, with cloisters 
for each sex? Several Gilbertine houses are men- 
tioned in the list of “Surrenders” in Burnet’s 
History of the Reformation, vol. iv. pp. 221-32, 
ed. 1816. Epwarp H. Marsa... 


(6% §. v. 168, 316).— 
There is still a Crouch Street in Colchester, called 
after the Cressed (or Crutched) 


Surrey Forx-tore (6" v. 45).—The effi- 
cacy as a healing agent of bread and cakes baked 
on Good Friday and kept for a considerable time 
is mentioned by Mr. W. Henderson in his Folk- 
lore of the Northern Counties, pp. 82-3 (ed. 1879). 
In Lancashire Folk-lore, p. 226 (ed. 1882), Messrs. 
Harland and Wilkinson, speaking of Good Friday, 
remark, “ It is in many places believed that a cross- 
bun preserved from one Good Friday to another 
will effectualiy prevent an attack of the whooping- 
cough.” F. ©. Brrxseck Terry. 


The belief that rain-water, ys on Holy 
Thursday and put into a bottle and corked, will 
keep good for any length of time is not confined to 
Surrey, but is also prevalent in some parts of 
Worcestershire, ¢.g.,.in the parishes of Martley 
and Hindlip, especially among the old women. 
The daughter of one of our servants was 
troubled with sore eyes whilst she was living at 
| Harrow some years ago, but by the application of 
some rain-water, which had been caught on Holy 
Thursday and carefully preserved in a bottle by 
an old friend in Buckinghamshire, the sore eyes 
were cured. The water was quite fresh, and as 
clear as crystal, although many years had elapsed 
since it was first caught, A. P. ALLsopp. 


Sr. Buaize (6" §. vi. 44).—The following in- 
formation may interest some of your readers. 
“ Blasius, Bp. of Sebaste, in Nicomedia, martyr in 
316. There is a tradition that he was combed to 
death with iron combs ; such an implement was his 
mark, and he was the favourite saint of the English 
wool-staplers. The only vestige that Romsey in 
Hants was once a woollen manufactory, is the 
sign of an inn, representing Bishop Blaize in the 
full canonicals, wig and all, of the episcopal bench 
of the eighteenth century.” (From History of 
Christian Names, by Miss Yonge, p. 338, ed. 
1863.) A. Oxon. 
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I have a copper halfpenny token of Exeter with— 
obv., three-quarter figure of a mitred bishop 
(Blaize or Blaise), with book in right hand and a 
woolcomber’s heckling tool in left ; legend, “ Suc- 
cess to the woollen manufactory”; rev., arms, 
supporters, crest, and motto (“Semper Fidelis”), 
legend, “ Exeter halfpenny”; ex., 1792; edge, 
“ Payable at the Warehouse of Samuel Kingdon.” 
(See Batty’s Catalogue of the Copper Coinage, 
p. 90, No. 141; also in Pye, pl. i. No. 2.) I have 
another —_ halfpenny token of Shrewsbury,— 
obv., shield of arms, legend, ‘‘ Shrewsbury—1793 — 
halfpenny”; rev., three-quarter figure of Bishop 
Blaze (Batty’s spelling) to right, holding a heckling 
tool and book ; legend, “ Success to the Woollen 
Manufactory”; edge, “Payable in Anglesey, 
London, or Liverpool.” (See Batty’s Catalogue of 
the Copper Coinage, p. 212, No. 1874.) Should 
the spelling of the bishop’s name be Blaize or 
Blaise, and is he to be identified with the wool- 
combers in any particular town in England? 
Where can I find an account of him ? 


W. Sravennacen Jones. 
79, Cariton Hill, N.W. 


Josian M.D. S. vi. 49), doubtless 
the person inquired for, a Master of Arts of 
Oxford, and at one time Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College in that University, but then practising 
physic at Wallingford, co. Berks, was admitted 
an Extra-Licentiate of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London, Aug. 23, 1662. On 
Aug. 28, 1663, being then thirty years of age, 
he was entered on the physic line at Leyden, and 
he graduated doctor A medicine there May 27, 
1664, when he printed his Dissertatio Medica 
Inauguralis de Cholera Morbo (see Roll of the 
Royal College of Physicians, second edit., vol. i. 
. 306). Whether he was at Oxford in 1683 I 

ow not. Wittiam Monk, M.D., F.S.A. 


(6% §, vi. 46).—Is it known 
that a belief in this survived down to the end of 
the seventeenth century? The register of All 
Saints’ in this town contains the following entry : 

“desem. 2, 1681. elizabeth loder was barberously 
murthered in ye porters field and was buried in ye 
Churchyard of St Marys and lay 6 days, and after was 
diged up for John norborn and other to touch her body.” 


T. W. SHore. 
Southampton. 


Sxattye First Inrropucep Encianp 
5S. vi. 26).—I do not know when, or by whom, 
Dutch skating, which is, I believe, the same as 
that now practised in England, was introduced, 
but that it made its appearance before 1790 is 


uite evident from the following entry in Evelyn’s 
iary, under date Dec. 1, 1662 :— 


“ Having seen the strange and wonderful dexterity of 
the sliders on the new canal in St. James’s Park, per- 


others with Scheets after the manner of the Hollanders, 
with what swiftnesse they passe, how suddainely they 
stop in full carriere upon the ice, I went home by water, 
but not without exceeding difficultie, the Thames being 
frozen, greate es of ice incompassing our boate.” 
Stow also tells us how the London “’prentices” 
used to “ tie bones to their feet and under their 
heels,” and by that means slide on the ice. 
ALPHA, 
Handbook of London: —“St. James’s Park, ‘Dee, 
1, 1662. Over the Park, where I first in my life, it 
being a great frost, did see people sliding with 
their skeates, which is a very pretty art’ (Pepys).” 
W. J. 


Tae Opat (6 S. vi. 32).—“ In the Middle Ages 
the opal was termed the orphan stone—why does 
not appear, unless the same notion of ill-luck stuck 
to it. Certain it is that the owners of famous 
opals have met with evil fortune; eg. Mark 
Antony, who got one from Nonnius by force; 
Nadir Shah, whose opal was abstracted by the 
Russian Prince Potemkin, and Leopold II. of 
Germany. Hence the arguments in favour of 
opals being ill-omened would seem to be a fair 
specimen of the inductive method of reasoning,” 
(From the Oxford and Cambridge Undergraduates’ 
Journal, Feb. 17, 1876.) M.A, Oxon, 


A Satiricat Porm or §, vi. 28).— 
The verses referred to by J. C. were written by 
Lady Morley (née Talbot, I believe). I cannot 
give the name of the publisher, as I only possess 
them in MS. They seem scarcely worthy of a 
place in “N. & Q.” If J.C. would like to have 
the tune to which they were sung, I sas 


it. 
Lostwithiel. 


If J. C. wishes for a copy of the lines, I can 
write them out for him. W. M. B. 
Athenzum Club. 


“ Coventry ” (6 S. vi. 31).—Referring to Mr. 
Warertor’s note in “N. & Q.” of the 6th 
inst., I beg leave to submit the following, 
which I copy from Edwards’s Words, Facts, and 
Phrases. The name of the city of Coventry is not 
derived from “convent,” as some suppose, but 
from Cune, or Coven, the name of the stream on 
which it is built. Drayton, who lived in the neigh- 
bourhood, says, in his Polyolbion, xiii. p. 922 :— 
“With Cune a great while missed 
Through Coventry from whence her name at first did 

raise. 


And, in a note, “Otherwise Cune-tre, that is the town 
upon Cune.” Skinner also says, “ Vel 4 Coven 
fluvio, nam in diplomate prioratus dicitur Cuent- 
ford.” F. C. 

Was a Kixe ever Drowyep? (6" 8. v. 487; 
vi. 34).—I have to thank Mr. Garprver for re- 


formed before their Ma" by divers gentlemen, and 


ferring, in answer to this question, to the case of 
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Frederick Barbarossa, who met the fate which 
Alexander the Great so narrowly escaped in the 
same place. But, although I did not express it 
with sufficient clearness, my query was intended 
only to refer to being drowned in the sea, which 
William Rufus (according to the account, perhaps 
really founded on the well-known anecdote about 
Julius Cesar) felt so confident that, as a king, he 
would not be, when he embarked from South- 
ampton in a crazy boat on a rough sea. I cannot 
find the legend mentioned by Mr. Freeman of an 
Irish king who was said to have been drowned in 
Noah’s flood. The pages of Keating furnish several 
cases of Irish kings perishing in the waters ; but 
it need hardly be remarked that not even Keating 
himself claims credence for his own Hibernian 
narratives. W. T. 
Blackheath. 


Fioccine at THE Carr's Tart (6% §. vi. 67). 
—About fifty years ago I saw a young thief 
flogged at the cart’s tail in the Dover Road, by 
St, George’s Church, Southwark. W. Renpxe. 


“TgaR Limp FROM Warburton” (6" §. vi. 
2%7).—This proverbial phrase is not put in a 
correct form. It ought to be, “To tear Lymm 
from Warburton.” These are two adjoining 

es, but it seems that Lymm must have 

, Some centuries ago, a chapelry or de- 
pendency of Warburton; at least the rector 
of Warburton claimed some kind of authority 
or control over it. I remember hearing the 
clergyman who was rector of Warburton forty 
Years ago preach in the parish church of Lymm, 
and it was stated at the time that he did so a 
certain number of times in the year in order to 
maintain his real or assumed right. But as 
Lymm had grown to the dimensions of a small 
town, and Warburton continued to be only a 
village, the claims of the Warburton rectors were 
often resisted, but not quite successfully. Hence 
it became a common saying of anything difficult, 
or of an enterprise where attempts had been often 
baffled, that it was as hard as to tear Lymm from 
Warburton, and the answer was, “ You can’t do 
that, for it’s all Warburton”; meaning that there 
Were not two parishes, but only one, the parish of 
Warburton. This the rectors of the latter place 

ys asserted, and public opinion was in their 
favour when my father lived in that i of 

. D. 


Cheshire, 

Belsize Square. 

Pronunciation or “ Forpes” (6 v. 269, 
316, 397, 417, 498 ; vi. 35).—It is extremely pro- 
bable that the name Forbes was -originally spelt 
Forbis, and pronounced similarly to the Scottish 
name Chartris, namely Charters, and that the pro- 
nunciation in time came to be corrupted amongst 
the lower classes in Scotland, who, strange to say, 


while retaining many words acquired during the 
intercourse with France, pronounce 7 . spelt. 
. M. 


A Boox-piate Query §S. v. 407; vi. 14). 
—Thanking T. W. C. for his obliging reference to 
Mr. Warren’s work, which I have not yet seen, it 
may not be out of place to add that I have found 
upon the fly-leaf of another Elzevir in my col- 
lection the autograph “L. Bosch,” written in a 
bold round hand. This volume lacks the charac- 
teristic book-plate to which my query referred, but 
it is evidently from the same library. 

Atrrep WALLIS. 


Marriaces May (6% §, v. 429; vi. 35).— 
We may infer that the prejudice against marriage 
at this season was not generally prevalent among 
our ancestors from a pretty little song of ancient 
date, quoted in Forster's Perennial Calendar, p. 242, 
a portion of which runs thus:— 

“ Of the three Simmer months they say, 
The most of luck is the twenty o’ May, 
Our hearts and hands to join. 
T. W. Wess. 


CoAcHES FIRST USED IN Scorianp §. v. 
367, 497; vi. 35).—If we take as the definition of 
the word coach any covered conveyance, irrespec- 
tive of the number of wheels, we have a much 
earlier example depicted on a stone at Meigle, 
Forfarshire, than the one at Inverugie Castle. It 
is given in plate lxxvii. Sculptured Stones of Seot-- 
land, vol. i.; and although the indication that it 
is a covered carriage is only represented by a line, 
yet it tells better than any more elaborate attempt 
would have done on such material and in such 
hands. As to the age of this sculptured stone, all 
we can say is that it is Christian, being part of a 
large cross. It is noticed by some of the earliest. 
Scottish chroniclers. J. P. Epmonp. 

64, Bonaccord Street, Aberdeen. 


A on Oak-Aprite Day (6% 
S. v. 446; vi. 54).—In North Warwickshire it 
was the custom, twenty years ago, to sting with a 
nettle those who did not wear about the person 
a piece of oak on the 29th of May. 

Ernest B. Savace. 

Kirk Michael Vicarage, Isle of Man. 


Jack-an-apes Lave, 1662 (6 S. v. 307, 436 ; 
vi. 15).—Certainly; F. N. is quite right ; I should 
have written “ Shire Lane.” LysarRT. 


How History 1s Wrirren (6" S. v. 426 ; vi. 
38).—I live immediately under the hill at Ching- 
ford upon which is the obelisk etected by the 
Ordnance Survey; it isa spot known to most Essex 
folks, and getting known to thousands of Lon- 
doners each year, owing to the extensive and lovely 
views obtained therefrom. There is no other 
obelisk in existence in the neighbourhood, nor 
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‘from what I can gather, is there any tradition 
connected with the death of Queen Boadicea. 


To Surver (6 S. v. 328, 471; vi. 38):— 

“Garcia, Fift of the name, sirnamed Trembling, or 
the Trembler, because he would shiver and shrug (as 
~couetous of ease) at all times when he should mount on 
Horseback for riding to warre.” —Favine, Theatre of 
Honour, 1623, Book vi. ch. iii. p. 110. 

The Shivers.—“ Yet the place gives me the shivers 
whenever Laura and I happen to be alone there.”— 
Milly Darrell and other Tales, p. 109, by M. E. Braddon, 
Stereotyped Edition, J. & R. Maxwell. RFR 


“ Arrentnes”: “Brestiines” §. v. 439; 
vi. 54).—In Worcestershire strippings is the name 
given to the last milk drawn from the cow; and on 
many farms it is the custom for a second person to 
go round and see that the cows have been properly 
‘milked, and if not to strip them and obtain the 
milk which they have been allowed to retain. 
Beestings is the second milk given by a cow after 
she has calved, and makes excellent ey no 

being uired. The first milk is 
wn away. Tennyson, The Northern Cobbler, 

st, xx.:— 
“Ere 's our Sally an’ Tommy, an’ we be a- to dine, 

Baiicon an’ taittes, an’ Adam’s 


wine.” 
A, P. Attsopp. 


Mastyy: Witt or Ricnarp Leciumere, 1539 
6™ §. vi. 47).—The following quotation from 

alliwell’s Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial 
Words (1872), vol. ii. p. 543, will give J. S. C. 
the information he desires :— 

“ Maselin. A kind of drinking-cup, sometimes made 
of maslin or brass, a metal mentioned in Gy of War- 
wicke, p. 421: ‘ bras, maslyn, yren and stel,’ 

Tables, clothes, bred and wine, 
Plater, dirse, cop and maseline, 
Arthour and Merlin, p. 257. 
iiij.c. cw of golde f: 
And es many of maskya. 
MS. Cantab., ff. ii 38, f, 122. 

Take a quarte of good wyne, and do it in a clene 
mastelyn panne, and do therto an ownce of mne. 

MS. Med. Rec. xe Cent.” 
G. Fisner. 

Maslyn signifies in the passage quoted by 
J. 8. C. a mixed metal. In the Berkshire in- 
ventories of church goods taken in the reign of 
Edward VI. we find under Shaulbourne “a old 
maslyn bason,” p. 32. Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


“ Maselin, n., rather mazerin, a drinking-cup. See 
Du Cange in v. mazer.”—Chaucer, Glossary. 

“ Mazer, zar, zeline, a beker or standing-cup to drink 
in, commonly made of maeser. D. maple.”—Cole’s Dict. 

“ Maslin, adj. (corrupted from muscellene), composed 
of various kinds; as maslin bread, made of wheat and 
rye.” —Johnson’s Dict. 


A maslyn bason is probably a mazer 
rived by Johnson from maeser, Dutch, the 
den. 
. Carrick Moors, 


Mestling, mastlin, is yellow metal, brass, or 
latten, from Anglo-Saxon mepleunas. Sacred 
ornaments or utensils are described as made 
thereof. In the inventory taken at Wolver- 
hampton,’ 1541, there are enumerated great 
basons, censers, vessels, and two great candle. 
sticks of mastlin, weighing one hundred and 
twenty pounds (Parker’s Glossary of Architec- 
ture, vol. i. p. 302, fifth edition). Brass vessels for 
boiling ftuit, &., are called maslin pans in the 
Birmingham trade; and from this cast iron 
enamelled goods for the same purpose are also 
called maslins, the original name of the metal 
being now applied to the utensil. G. H. T. 

Alnwick. 


fette him first the sweete wyn, 
mede eek in a maselyn, 
And roial spicerye.” 
Chaucer, Canterbury Tales, ll. 18780-2. 

Prof. Skeat’s remarks upon this word in his 
edition of Chaucer, Prioresses Tale, &. (Cla 
rendon Press), will be acceptable to J. S. C.:— 

“ Maselyn, s., a kind of drinking-cup, sometimes made 
of maslin or brass, a metal mentioned in Gy of War- 


mazer, & drinking-cup made of le wood; Icel. 
mésurr, maple tree.” 


F. C. Brrxsecx Terry. 
Cardiff. 


Aprtorrep: Approrment §. vi. 67).—If 
Mr. Terry had looked into Latham’s — 
of the English Language, he would have fo 
both these words. I append the example given 
by Latham of the use of the latter word :— 


“‘They shall be authorized to appoint receivers, &e., 
in ce of the authorities mentioned in this — 
and for arrears of all former applotments, taxes, 
other public dues yet unpaid,”—“ Articles of Peace with 
the Irish Rebels, &c., art. 27, 1448 (Ord. MSS.).” 

G. FisHer. 


or Quotations Wanrep vi. 
130).— 

» “ There were three monarchs, &c. 

The lines inquired for by W. B. occur in a poem 
entitled The Feast of the Despots. They first appeared 
in the Morning Chronicle, of which the author, Charles 
an LL.D., was one of the editors. They were re- 
printed in a volume entitled The Hope of the World, and 
other Poems, published by R. Bentley & Co., New Bur 
lington Street. T. 8. 

The verses referred to by W. B. were set to music by 
Henry Russell in a highly effective 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Short History of the Kingdom of Ireland from the 
A ertiest Times to the Union with Great Britain. By 
{Charles George M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 

(Kegan Paul, Trench —_ 

Mr. Warrows has prod a very interesting and 
most readable book. The volume is divided into six 
books, which deal successively with the topics of In- 
dependent Ireland, the Anglo-Norman Settlement, the 
First, Second, Third, and Fourth Conquests. Five 
maps, interspersed through the volume, accompany the 
letter-press, illustrating the various historical phases 
through which the country has gone. A comprehensive 
chronological table is prefixed to the volume, and in the 
appendix will be found several lists of much historical 
interest, including a list of the original planters in 
Ulster, taken from the Carew manuscripts. 

As the author confesses that his book is only an 
attempt to give an outline of the chief historical events 
relating to Ireland down to the time of the Union, it 
would be unfair to criticize his work as if it were a 
seriously and elaborately compiled history. It is con- 
fessedly written as a popular work, and Mr. Walpole 
takes care to assure us in the preface that he can take 
no credit for original research. We think it a pity, 
however, that he should have contented himself with 
iving a long list of authorities, from whom he has 
eewed his facts, without giving further and more 
exact references, excepting in the case of the statutes. 
This course is undoubtedly the easiest and most comfort- 
able one for an author, but it is by no means satisfacto: 
to the careful reader, who is anxious to test the author's 


accuracy. 

The subject of the wro of Ireland is evidently a 
favourite one with Mr. Walpole. In consequence of 
his strong feeling, he writes rather like an advocate 
who has accepted a brief for the plaintiff in the never 
ending and always “ part heard” case of Ireland v. Eng- 
land than with the pen of a grave historian. He never 
minces the matter, and is always ready to call a spade 
aspade. To give an example of his style, we may cite 
the first two sentences with which book vi. opens :— 
“Disfranchised, disinherited, disabled from exercising 
the most ordinary civil functions, the Roman Catholics, 
the bulk of the Irish nation, endured all the social and 
moral disadvantages, all the contempt, all the bitter 
sense of injustice of a subject race, With no room for 
honourable ambition, no scope for enterprise, they were 
condemned to the swinish existence for which the evil 
of the day is sufficient and takes no thought for to- 
morrow.” It is to be regretted that more care was 
not taken in revising this book for the press. In the 
chronological table we find Mr. Walpole stating that 
St. Patrick arrived in Ireland circa 432 A.p., while at 
p. 14he says that it was about the year 445 a.p. In 
the list of the chief governors of Ireland given in the 
appendix, we find the name of the Marquess of Clanri- 
carde inserted as the lord lieutenant in 1798 instead of 
the Marquess of Cornwallis. The name of Robert, Earl 
of Northington, who held the office from June 3, 1783, 
to January 7 in the following year, does not appear at 
all in the list. No notice, either, is taken of the second 
— of Lionel, Duke of Dorset, which was made 

751. 


In spite, however, of these inaccuracies, we commend 
this book to the attention of very many Englishmen 
who are utterly ignorant of the history of the unhappy 
island to which we have been united “ for better for 


worse.” It is greatly owing to this general ignorance 


of Irish history that the lem of how to govern, 
Ireland successfully still, ere remains unsolved. 


Selections from the Writings of Walter Savage Landor, 
tot and Edited by Sidney Colvin. (Macmillan. 
0. 


Ir, as Montaigne somewhere observes, an assembling of 
extracts may be styled a fagotage, it is but fair to re- 
member the proverb, “ I] y a fagot et fagot.” From the 
haphazard and irresponsible point of view, nothing is 
apparently more simple than to make a superficially 
representative selection of an author’s memorable utter- 
ances. It is as easy as, let us say, writing blank verse 
or playing the fiddle. In other words, although books of 
this class are plentiful as blackberries, it is not easy at 
all. The qualities of critical sanity, of insight, of con- 
scientiousness, and, last but not least, of unfeigned sym- 
pathy, are by no means common qualities, and they are 
seldom to be found in the professional anthologist. Now 
and then, however, either from pure love of an author or 
from facilities of one kind or another, it happens that 
the task falls into — hands, and the result is a 
definite addition to literature. Such, as it seems to us, 
has been the case with Prof. Colvin'’s Selections from 
Landor. Not only is the editor specially suited to the 
subject, but the subject is specially suited to the treat- 
ment. Landor, of all men, must gain most by the pro- 
cess of sifting and rejecting. It has been said that “a 
great writer does not reveal himself here and there, but. 
everywhere.” Of Landor, on the contrary, it might be 
affirmed that, great writer though he unquestionably is, 
he does not reveal himself everywhere, but only here 
and there. In such a case selection is salvation. And. 
whether it be owing to the excellent position in which 
Prof. Colvin has placed us by his masterly preface, or to 
the effective and workmanlike disposition of his material, 
it is certain that, except in this book, we have never 
yet read our Landor with so keen a sense of the elevation 
of his thoughts and the nobility of his style. To turn over 
page after page is gradually to breathe a rarer mental 
atmosphere, to gain a loftier outlook upon humanity, 
to feel a growing remoteness from small chicaneries and 
creeping mean ambitions. Prof. Colvin tells us that 
Landor’s admirers have hitherto been “a minority of a. 
minority.” If anything can make him “ understanded of 
the people,” it will be the present volume ; and to have 
brought about a consummation so devoutly to be wished 
must, we feel assured, give far more satisfaction to its 
editor than any critical compliments. 


The History of Rome. By Wilhelm Ihne, English Edition. 
Vols. IV. and V. (Longmans & Co.) 

We have now before us the concluding volumes of Dr. 
Thne’s great work. He carries us down to the threshold 
of the Empire, and there he stops, for the later history of 
Rome would, in his view, be substantially a separate 
work. There have been those, the author himself tells 
us, who have accused Ihne of a certain antagonism to 
Rome, and therefore of being unfitted te tell her sto 
fairly. We cannot see that there is the slightest groun 
for any such gravamen. Dr. Ihne is, indeed, severely im- 
partial. He never flatters Rome simply because she 
is Rome. He can and does point out the evil effects of 
Roman arrogance and exclusiveness, while yet he is 
never blind to Roman virtues any more than he is to 
Roman faults. But he rightly enough is careful to re- 
member and to point out to his readers how imperfect is 
the evidence on which our judgment so frequently has to 
be based. He is willing to believe that there may have | 
been another side to the medal, which would ee poe- 
sibly alter our opinions of characters and events. In all 
this Ihne is but doing strict justice to his position as the 
historian of what is now a far past, but a past which 
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has had an immense influence over our own present. 
That he thinks little of Rome no student of history could 
well believe, still less after reading his deeply interesting 
narrative. The Law and the Religion of ancient Rome, 
two of the greatest factors in the history of a people, 
stand out before us in vivid relief in the present volumes. 
Their study is most necessary for any real apprehension 
of the subsequent history of Western Europe. For the 
Christian Religion, which displaced the gods of old Rome, 
is still, in the main, as a great modern historian has in, 
sisted, the religion of the races which peopled the Roman 
empire ; and the Roman Law is the scientific basis alike 
of the jus naturale, the jus civile, and the jus gentium of 
the civilized world. 

Kings’ Briefs: their Purposes and History. A Paper 
cond before the Royal Historical Society by Cornelius 
Walford. (Printed for private circulation). 

Mr. Watrorp has written an interesting book on a 

subject with which but few of us have any acquaintance. 

We must admit that our knowledge as to briefs has been 

widened and made much more accurate by reading his 

. We, of course, knew of their existence before, 

fod oftentimes met with notices of them in parish 
registers, and had occasionally conversed with old 
people who could call to mind hearing them read in 
churches in the old days when George III. was king. 
They have, however, long been things of the past, and 
the men and women among whom we live have for the 
most part no more knowledge of them than they have 
of the proceedings of the Court of Star Chamber. A 
brief was a royal letter or mandate, read in all the 
churches and chapels of England and Wales, calling 
upon persons to contribute to people who had suffered 
from fire and shipwreck, and also for the building and 
repairing of churches. We do not know whether there 
is evidence remaining anywhere from which a complete 
list of these documents could be compiled. If there be, 
we trust that Mr. Walford will complete his good work 
by giving us a chronological catalogue of them. His- 
torical information lates fast in these days. 
Since Mr. Walford’s book has been printed, a contri- 
butor to the Yorkshire Archeological Journal has pub- 
lished a list of the briefs collected in the parish of High 
Melton between the years 1671 and 1702. It does not 
seem to us to be quite complete, but the facts given are 
full of interest. There are many of us who are not so 
devoted to Gothic architecture as to be unable to 
take interest in the work of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. These briefs (a great deal on 
the subject will be found in our own columns, see 
“N, & Q,” 5m 8, iv. 447, 481; 6% S. i. 396; ii. 89, 
187, 288, 375) will often furnish means of telling 
almost the exact date when a church was built or 
repaired in days when the word “restoration” was 
unknown. We must not conclude without remarking 
that Mr. Walford devotes some space to an account of 
documents in the nature of briefs which were issued in 
the Middle Ages. In 1206 King John published a pro- 
clamation urging his subjects to give alms for the re- 
demption of Christian captives sold into slavery. This 
is the earliest instance of the kind that is at present 
known. We should not be surprised if still more remote 
examples were discovered. 


Hveryday Life in our Public Schoole, Edited by Charles 
one _ New and revised Edition. (Griffith & 
‘arran. 


Tus interesting and entertaining book has already 
passed into a second edition. The editor contributes 
the historieal accounts, whilst separate sketches of the 
everyday life at Eton, Winchester, Westminster, Shrews- 
bury, y, Farrow, and 


Charterhouse are given by 


old boys, who have lately left their respective schools, 
We regret that the young gentleman who wrote the 
interesting and fairly accurate account of “ Life amo: 

the Queen Scholars” (of Westminster School) should 
have been so carried away by his youthful enthusiagm 


as to state that the removal of the school from its pre-. 


sent site is “a step to which all old Westminsters are, 
and always have been, strongly opposed.” This is not 
correct, as we happen ourselves to know not a few old 
Westminsters who are most anxious that the school 
should be removed into the country, and who think that 
this is the only way of restoring their old school to itg 
former proud —- A glossary of words in common 
use at our public schools is appended to the end of the 
volume. This gl , unfortunately, is by no means 
complete. To cite a few instances of its shortcomings, 
we may mention that, though the word “froust” is given, 
“ frouster,” Harrovian for an arm-chair, is omitted. The 
word “ brosier,” in its primary meaning, should be attri- 
buted to Westminster as well as to Eton. In vain do we 
look for the Westminster expressions of “buckhorse,” 
meaning a severe box on the ear; a “ new hog.” a polite 
——— fora new boy; or “way,” meaning the lavatory, 
he Harrow words “sanny” and “supered” are also 
conspicuous by their absence, whilst the explanation of 
the word “ledgers,” in use at Westminster, is misleading. 
Before long, however, we may hope Mr. Allsopp’s pro- 
mised volume will appear, and that then we shall have a 
complete and exhaustive list of schoolboy slang. 


Traty is about to have her own Notes and Queries, 
the first number of which, under the title Giornale deglt 
Eruditi ¢ dei Curiosi, is to appear at Padua on Sept. 1. 


Ir is proposed to carry out certain important excava- 
tions at the Priory of St. Pancras, Lewes. Mr. Evelyn 
Blaker, to whom the ruins belong, has given his consent 
to the excavations, which will be carried out under the 
auspices of the Sussex Archzological Society. Mr. W. 
H. St. John Hope, whose name is well known to anti- 
quaries in connexion with work of this nature, has con- 
sented to supervise the operation, and he will carefully 
plot each portion that is laid bare. As the work cannot 
properly be carried on in the autumn, substantial aid is 
asked for at once from all those interested in the matter ; 
subscriptions should be sent to Mr. Somers Clarke, jun., 
F.8.A., 15, Dean's Yard, Westminster, 8. W. 


Rotices ta Correspondents. 


A. K. F.—The authorship of the lines has never been 
settled; but see “ N. & Q.,” 1* 8. iv. 405; 3° S. vi. 129; 
viii, 290; 4t 8. i. 77, 161; vii, 56,173, 244, 332 ; xii. 156, 
217; 5th 8. x. 106, 134, 417. 

W. Axyous.—* Politeuphia ; or, Wit's Commonwealth. 
A collection of prose sentences from ancient authors, 
arranged by John Bodenham, the compiler of Zxgland’s 
Helicon.” —W. Davenport Adams’s Dictionary of English 
Literature. 

A. 8.—Grammatically “has” is alone correct; but 
according to custom it might be thought pedantic not to 
say “have.” 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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Every SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or News-agent, 
Price THREEPENCE. 


Each Half-yearly Volume complete in itself, with Title-Page and Index. 


THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 
THE DRAMA. 


THE ATHENAUM 


CONTAINS 


REVIEWS of every important New Book, English and Foreign, and of 
every new English Novel. 


REPORTS of the LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
AUTHENTIC ACCOUNTS of Scientific Voyages and Expeditions. 
CRITICISMS on Art, Music, and the Drama. 


LETTERS from Foreign Correspondents on subjects relating to Literature, 
Science, and Art. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES of Distinguished Men. 
ORIGINAL POEMS and PAPERS. 
WEEELY GOSSIP on Literature, Science, the Fine Arts, Music, and 


THE ATHENAUM 
Is so conducted that the reader, however distant, is in respect to Literature, Science, the 
Fine Arts, Music, and the Drama, on an equality in point of information with the best 
informed circles of the Metropolis. 
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